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EDUCATING THE FARMER’S CHILDREN 


By Dr. WM. JOHN COOPER 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


‘‘Tne eurse of the poor is their poverty.”’ 
Yo whom the phrasing of this terse state- 
ment was attributed I have long forgotten. 
The statement itself I can not forget, for 
it summarizes admirably a maze of cireum- 
stances which perpetuates a condition. In- 
sufficient food and clothing, neglect of 
teeth, eyes, ears and other body organs, 
health disorders due in part to these con- 
ditions and poor home sanitation are handi- 
caps which children often suffer because of 
the poverty or ignorance of their parents. 
To this list of liabilities must often be 
added, even in America, an inadequate edu- 
cation. Those born and reared under such 
conditions reach adulthood, become in turn 
parents and so complete the vicious circle. 
Thus is established the truth of the state- 
ment that ‘‘the curse of the poor is their 
poverty. ’” 

{ would not be understood as implying 
that the primary difficulties of rural life 
in America are due to poverty. Doubtless 
there are times when the hard cash with 
which taxes must be paid is not in the 
pockets of the farmer. But American 


farmers with few exceptions are not poor 
in the real sense of the term. And in spite 
of the facet that good educational facilities 
cost real tax money, I do not think the 
rural education problems grow out of either 
real poverty or lack of appreciation of the 
Nevertheless, there 


values of education. 


are influences affecting rural life operat- 
ing in ecireles no less vicious than that il- 
lustrated by poverty and its effects. Of 
these, I wish to speak briefly. 

First, farming has been until very re- 
cently not only a method of making a liv- 
ing but also a way of life. During a recent 
visit to Monticello I was interested in ob- 
serving how successful the movement to 
restore Jefferson’s old home had _ been. 
Here are tools and equipment which indi- 
cate that the food supply was raised and 
prepared, the raw materials for clothing 
produced and the garments made right on 
the farm. The farmer was also a carpen- 
ter, painter and smith. For the farmer of 
those days—not so far in the past—simple 
exchange or barter supplied most of what 
was not produced on the farm. 

The invention of machinery and the de- 
velopment of railroads have materially 
changed the conditions of rural life. Farm- 
ers can specialize on the crops that are best 
suited to the soil and climate; they can 
ship them to market and purchase their 
clothing already made, their flour already 
ground, their hams already cured, fresh 
meat instead of salt meat. The farmer’s 
success now depends largely upon his abil- 
ity to find the right market at the right 
time, to deal successfully with the powerful 
corporations like those which control the 
railroads he has to use, for example. In 
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brief, the farmer has become a_ business 
man engaged in a specialized business. 

Farming has changed from a toilsome 
but safe and comfortably independent way 
of living to a method of making a living 
which is as full of risk as any other busi- 
ness. As such it might be expected that 
the number of failures would be no less 
than that in other lines of business. The 
farmer undertakes even more risks than 
other business men. The production of the 
same crop year after year encourages the 
multiplication of insect pests and of plant 
diseases that might prove ruinous. 

Second, the very nature of the early 
farms made the farmer an individualist. 
He often lived in isolation and did not see 
even his near neighbor frequently. This 
condition of life gave rise to the individual 
rights doctrine so well expounded by Jef- 
ferson and so fully expressed in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and guaranteed 
in the United States Constitution. Until 
the coming of the newspaper, the rural free 
delivery, improved roads, automobiles and 
radio, he had little contact with the outside 
world and little opportunity to adjust him- 
self to conditions. He discovered in one 
year that a neighbor’s crop brought a good 
price while he received little for his. He 
was told that this was due to short supply 
in the neighbor’s crop and oversupply of 
his own. So the next year he changed, 
only to get on the market with thousands 
of others and find the law of supply and 
demand working against him. Perhaps 
this year also he found only one buyer for 
his crop whereas he had theretofore ac- 
cepted the best of several offers, and he was 
convinced that the buyers had found it to 
their advantage to eliminate competition 
among themselves and had in some way 
pooled their interests. The farmer was 
alone. He remained the small independent 
business man in a world that was rapidly 
becoming a world of big business. 

Third, this specialization of production, 
manufacture and exchange made necessary 
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a group of middlemen between the farmer 
and the consumer. This not only offset the 
economies of large-scale production but } 
came one of the factors in higher costs 
many things the farmer had to buy 
least opportunities were created to ma! 
living at other pursuits in the rap 
growing cities. So to the city went 
only many farmers who failed in agricy 
ture but also many who thought they s 

a chance to escape hard work, to imp: 
their social or economic condition or 
afford better chances of education to t! 
children. 

Fourth, the farmer’s school was litt) 
changed by all this. More years of seh 
were offered his children and the school 
was kept open more months each year, | 
little was done to make the school serv 
the farmer’s needs. The original scl 
had given the farmer enough training 
read his Bible and his newspaper, to write 
an occasional letter and to keep simple ac- 
counts. Until such time as he could afford 
a high school, there was no chance for him 
to get help with his problems of soil fer- 
tilization, pests, pruning, ete. Even then 
there was no help in marketing problems 
and frequently he waited for assistance 
from the university extension experts and 
the farm agents. 

During this time the farmer’s children 
were attending a little school of four or 
five or perhaps a dozen pupils; often there 
was but one pupil in a class, with no compe- 
tition. Although the farmer’s chief weak 
ness in a world of big business was his in- 
dividualism and his inability to organize 
and cooperate, he educated his children in 
isolation, each in his turn to live in the age 
of Roosevelt or Coolidge with training tor 
the age of Jackson or Lineoln. The schoo! 
presented the most vicious cirele in rural 
life in that it perpetuated an agricultural 
age of thinking in an industrial age of 
living. Men who had to earn a livelihood 
in the twentieth century were given a0 
early nineteenth century outlook. And to 
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make matters worse, this school, because of 
inereased costs of everything, was requir- 
ing more tax dollars to keep it open. To 
improve it sufficiently to meet new condi- 
tions seems financially impossible. 

You rightly want to know what remedies 
| have to suggest. I am glad you appre- 
ciate the facet that I only suggest. The 
spirit of this century is scientific. If that 
means anything it means that we are will- 
ng to experiment, to check results ob- 
tained and to accept the outcomes which 
such successful experiments indicate. 

[ suggest, first, consolidated schools 
wherever it is possible to bring enough 
children together to make a graded school. 
We have been experimenting with this type 
of school long enough to be able to observe 
some results. I give you some of them for 
what they may be worth. 

An extensive study was undertaken by 
the Rural Edueation Department of the 
National Education Association in 1921-22. 
Nearly 11,000 children in 135 consolidated 
schools and nearly 4,700 children in 374 
one-teacher schools scattered over twenty 
states were tested. I want you to have the 
results in the subject of reading. In each 
grade the median scores both in the rapid- 
ity with which pupils read and in the de- 
gree of understanding what they read fa- 
vored the consolidated schools. Of course 
one may claim that the pupils out in the 
rural schools are not as bright as city chil- 
dren, or that they have poorer teachers. I 
doubt if the first contention can be proved, 
and the latter, probably true, is largely a 
matter of expense again. 

Recently a careful study was made by 
Dr. Van Wagenen, of the University of 
Minnesota, to ascertain several things— 
among them these: Are the large village 
schools doing better work than the small 
rural schools; and does the addition of an 
extra month to the rural school year make 
for better results? To eliminate questions 
of mental difference the pupils were given 
intelligence tests and those of the same 
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age, grade and brightness were compared. 
Professor Van Wagenen reports that in 
the ability of pupils to comprehend what 
they read, without a single exception pupils 
in the graded schools surpass those of the 
same mental ages in the nine-months rural 
schools by at least half a year. 

As to the value of the extra month’s 
work in the rural school, he reports that 
the pupils in the nine-months rural schools 
surpass pupils of the same mental ages in 
the eight-months rural schools by half a 
year. Furthermore, this tendency holds 
equally true for girls and boys, and in the 
seventh grade as well as in the eighth 
grade. In reading for comprehension the 
evidence seems clear-cut and beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that achievement is mark- 
edly influenced by the length of the school 
year or by factors intimately bound up 
with the longer school year. 

I am sure you would be interested in the 
results in other subjects, but I shall cite 
further only the findings in arithmetic. 
The results are similar to those in reading. 
In arithmetic, too, the pupils of the nine- 
months schools surpass the pupils of the 
same mental ages in the eight-months rural 
schools by approximately half a year. 
Without a single exception the pupils of 
the graded schools surpass those in the 
nine-months rural schools. 

My second suggestion is that where 
population is too scattered or highways 
still too poor to permit consolidated 
schools, one-teacher schools be continued 
wherever they enrol not fewer than 
twelve pupils. Efficient schools can be 
maintained if superior teachers be em- 
ployed; if the number of grades be re- 
duced to six or fewer; if a course of 
study adapted to their special needs be 
provided, and if the term be extended 
to nine months. Under these cirecum- 
stances there would be two or three 
pupils in each grade—enough for team 
work. A school of this size can also 
have games, music and simple dramatiza- 
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the pleasantness of life. 

According to information on file in the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, there are ap- 
proximately 160,000 one-teacher schools in 
the United States. In round numbers 
Illinois reports 10,000; Iowa, 9,500, Kansas, 
Missouri, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, 6,000 to 8,000 
each. Certainly in these states highway 
development has progressed far enough to 
permit elimination of many of these schools, 
I believe the laws should allow a school ef 
less than ten pupils to continue only under 
permit of the state department of educa- 
tion; that trained supervisors should visit 
frequently all ungraded rural schools, 
should help the teachers in them and 
should measure the results. 

My third suggestion is that pupils re- 
mote from schools be enabled to pursue 
their school work by correspondence. It 
is likely that many state departments of 
education can economically maintain cor- 
respondence divisions which, especially if 
supplemented by the radio, can give to 
children attending small schools a better 
grade of teaching than they now get. 
They can also reach children in mountain 
passes who are not receiving any educa- 
tional attention at all. This sort of work 
has been done successfully in the Austra- 
lian commonwealths for many years. Dean 
Emeritus Russell, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, told me of one staff of 
seventy teachers who were instructing more 
than two thousand children, some of them 
five hundred to fifteen hundred miles dis- 
tant on lonely sheep ranches. He saw a 
young woman in one of the normal schools 
whose school work until she entered the 
normal school had been done entirely by 
correspondence. This service has also the 
advantage that it is not interrupted by bad 
weather. 

Beginning next autumn the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education, acting under direction 
of the secretary of the interior, will fur- 
nish elementary- and high-school instruc- 
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tion by correspondence to children of army 
officers, navy officers, lighthouse keepers 
and other employees of the United States 
located at isolated posts. It is possib) 
that officers of states and territories not 
able to install their own systems of corre- 
spondence lessons could arrange to obtair 
the cooperation of the Department of the 
Interior. 

The program offered would be incomplet 
if it did not provide secondary eduecatio: 
for farm children. The principles set 
forth herein are even more readily applied 
in the secondary field; older children ¢ 
be transported longer distances, to cons 
dated schools which inelude junior and 
senior as well as elementary grades. P: 
vision ean be made for boarding children 
from isolated farms either in dormitories 
or in the principal’s home. Occasionally 
week-ends can be spent by the pupils 
their own homes. To enrich the cur- 
riculum in the small high schools and 


to care for secondary-school pupils who 


live too far from any school center 
be transported thereto, itinerant teachers 
of superior training in special subject 
fields, using an adapted plan of in- 
dividualized instruction and some form 
of the ‘‘contract’’ basis, could provide 
a high grade of instruction. Where 
desirable or necessary this instruction 
could be supplemented by corresponde! 
courses. 

My fourth suggestion is that each state 
make a careful survey to decide which 
schools should be discontinued, and estab- 
lish a bureau in its department of educa- 
tion to check results of all work in rural 
schools. The trained supervisors I have 
already suggested will turn their reports 
in to this bureau which should determine 
whether the results obtained justify con- 
tinuance of the school as it is, its merger 
with a nearby school or a reorganization of 
its work. This bureau should also have 
power to experiment with courses of study 
different from those enforced under city 


conditions. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP IN THESE 
TIMES 


By Professor PERCY E. DAVIDSON 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Tne discovery that education has to do 
with living and learning to live a good life, 
rather than the storing of information and 
the mastery of the three R’s merely, has 
turned the attention of educators sharply 
to the consideration of underlying pur- 
poses, technically known as ‘‘aims and 
objectives.” No one nowadays thinks of 
embarking upon any serious educational 
undertaking without first defining these. 
They no longer belong to that harmless 
group of abstruse topics so gravely dis- 
cussed in training courses, to be promptly 
forgotten; they have arrived within pur- 
view of the teacher at work. One may now 
read elaborate programs for a great city 
wherein one proceeds from the statement of 
the broad aims of the system as a whole, 
down through a succession of the more par- 
ticular ones of constituent departments and 
fields of study, to the daily lessons, each of 
which has its stated aim or aims. 

Living a good life is not an abstract 
matter. It has to be done in the twentieth 
century by means of the accumulated cul- 
ture at this point in history, under the 
conditions obtaining in definite localities, 
through the channels of activity provided 
by present-day institutions in their aston- 
ishing state of flux and turmoil. It is 
admitted that the discovery of the skills 
and qualities of mind required to pursue a 
good life under these cireumstances is not 
easy; the investigators are nevertheless 
hard at the inventory. Aims and objec- 
tives are being deduced from the analysis 
‘of existing conditions in great abundance, 
numbering at times into the thousands. It 
does not always appear just how the 
teacher or administrator is to earry to his 
daily task such a vast assortment of pur- 
poses. The enterprise suggests the card- 
catalogue rather than a practicable work- 








ing outfit. Still, the logie of the case can 
not be denied. If one is going somewhere, 
one really ought to know the points of the 
compass and the general direction, at least, 
of his destination. Doubtless it would be 
well if we could see with precision just 
what we are about in education, so that our 
efforts might have a direct bearing upon 
actual living and the course of events. 
This is the avowed ideal. Education is to 
‘‘build character’? and contribute to 
‘* progress. ”’ 

Already certain significant by-products 
of this new interest begin to emerge. In 
part two of the twenty-sixth year-book of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, distributed in the year 1927, a 
symposium was reported dealing with the 
foundations of curriculum making. A 
number of outstanding leaders from the 
training institutions of the country under- 
took to draw up a common statement upon 
which to rest the general curricular re- 
vision now well under way. Evidently 
there was some difficulty in finding com- 
mon ground, but eventually this ground 
was delimited and a common statement of 
principles enunciated. It is interesting to 
observe that each of the contributors found 
it desirable to show just how he came to 
give assent to the common statement, and 
to point out those features of it which fell 
short of doing full justice to his point of 
view. In doing so he usually found it 
necessary to revert to his own philosophy 
of life, for it was made clear that before 
one is able to state what should be done by 
the curriculum to foster a desirable pattern 
of living, it is necessary to form a concep- 
tion of life itself. 

The resulting array of philosophies 
makes an interesting exhibit. One natu- 
rally sympathizes with some and rejects 
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others, as they accord or fail to accord 
with one’s own. But their character as 
philosophies is not, for the moment, the 
matter for remark. The significant feature 
of the case is that recourse to a philosophy 
of life was at all found necessary. Are we 
not confronted with an arresting novelty? 
For several decades the philosophy of edu- 
cation has steadily receded into the back- 
ground. In its stead the axioms and 
attitudes of science have occupied the spot- 
light. We had come to believe that 
philosophical issues were quite irrelevant 
to a practical educational program. Their 
study was a harmless sort of thing, pur- 
sued by visionaries and dreamers, per- 
mitted to remain in the twilight recesses of 
the training departments—in a very few 
places—out of deference to a worthy but 
obsolete tradition. Of course it did not 
‘‘eut ice.’’ But, strange to relate, here the 
despised thing is again in the very van- 
guard of the procession. Its sudden and 


unheralded reappearance is disconcerting, 


to say the least. Who would have supposed 
that so matter-of-fact a thing as the cur- 
riculum could not be formulated without 
its aid? 

What does the fact portend? If philoso- 
phies of life are to figure in the affairs of 
the common schools, are we not in for 
trouble? For, like religions, they are as 
diverse as are the multitudes of minds and 
types of experience. One immediately pic- 
tures the wrangling of the sects, schools 
and parties of the future as each contends 
for its particular ism or ology and strives 
to establish it within the common school 
system. If the past history of American 
public education seems relatively sedate 
and orderly, one is bound to believe that 
this settled state of affairs has been due to 
the lack of reflection, to preoccupation with 
more urgent matters, to childlike faith in 
the beneficence of any public schooling 
whatever. Such a state of affairs can not 
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last. To the degree in which the patrons 
of the schools become more sensitive to its 
actual practices and outcomes, disagree- 
ment is bound to follow. The trend js 
inevitable. Reflection has far-reaching 
consequences. It does not confine itself 
the shell of things; it tends to seek the ker 
nel of them. It ramifies necessarily into al! 
those controversial issues which separate 
minds from one another—in social polity, 
personal conduct, the values of life and 
culture in general. It will not be possib\ 
to set all these controversial matters out- 
side the area of public instruction, as was 
done with religion by legal secularization. 
Nothing of consequence would be left, and 
public education would be robbed of its 
social meaning and influence. A 
gence of private education would be the 
inevitable consequence. 

Is it possible that the rapid multiplica- 
tion of private experimental schools at th 
present moment has significance in this 
connection? Do these schools represent a 
passing mood or a fundamental trend! 
Undoubtedly they give expression, in part, 
to a revolt in teaching practice only. 
insistence upon organic health, upon inter 
est and ‘‘vital experience,’’ upon 
subordination of technical processes to an 
overruling purpose, upon activity ; 
vitalizing factor in learning are the mani- 
festations, perhaps, of this more strict]) 
pedagogical interest—manifestations that 
may be supposed to lose their importanc¢ 
as the public schools incorporate their 
teachings in this regard, as they surely 
will. But there are other slogans in this 
movement that have a deeper meaning 
The subordination of the traditional idea 
of discipline to the right to a joyous ex- 
istence, the insistence upon ‘‘freedom’’ 
and autonomy of the self from the earliest 
years, the stress upon the word ‘‘creative” 
—these betoken attitudes toward life in 
sharp contradiction to many traditional 


resur- 
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-‘fyndamentalisms,’’ to an inherited au- 
‘horitarianism and to a disciplined capital- 
jstie industrial system. Doubtless ‘‘crea- 
‘ive’? art and music are quite harmless. 
But a ereative or critical intelligence is 
nother matter, and full of dynamite. It 
would bear heavily upon the foundations of 
the status quo, and any such bearing of 
practical consequence would be resented. 
lo what extent do the creative schools 
mean business on this side of their pro- 
cram? Are their sponsors clearly aware of 
what is implied, and will their backers 
continue to supply the necessary funds 
when this aspect of the enterprise is clearly 
in view? The reply is not yet. Time will 
be required to prove to what extent the new 
movement is truly representative of new 
philosophies and how much indicative of a 
pedagogical revival only. 

In any ease, the public-school system will 
run on indefinitely, whatever may happen 
in the long future, and it is the guidance 
of this system in the face of a rapidly in- 
creasing number of its more sophisticated 
patrons, with the associated divergences in 
life attitudes, that constitutes the topic 
under diseussion. What is implied here? 

(ne thing is certain. If so practical and 
conspicuous a matter as the curriculum 
rests at bottom upon philosophies of life, it 
is obvious that one can not be expert in the 
curriculum and an amateur in its philoso- 
phy. The expertness must go the whole 
way. It is idle to suppose that leaders, 
drawing upon conventional platitudes, 
upon common sense and current popular 
notions, upon specialized sciences—whether 
biology, psychology or _ statisties—can 
formulate principles that will stand the 
serutiny of outstanding lay thinkers or 
professional philosophers fully alive to the 
variety of life attitudes that has been ex- 
pressed in the history of culture by men of 
profound insight and keen sensibilities. 
“Those who participate in the formation 
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of the general curriculum,’’ writes Bobbitt, 
‘‘should be primarily specialists in life 
itself, and not specialists in any special 
subject. . . . We need the technique of the 
comprehensive balanced vision.’’ Is this 
not a large order, and are the leaders in 
education at present prepared to meet it? 
An undergraduate student whose duty it 
was to review the symposium alluded to, 
for the purpose of defining her own posi- 
tion, has this to say: 

These educators studied out a philosophy of life 
which has given them a definitely activist view. 
They believe that only in direct action is satisfac- 
tion found. But other groups of men, brilliant 
men, have come to other conclusions, have preached 
and are preaching other doctrines. What of the 
philosophy of hedonism sung by Omar Khayyam in 
the ‘‘Rubaiyat,’’ of Hafiz in ‘‘The Divan,’’ of 
Tennyson in ‘‘The Lotus-eaters,’’ of Galsworthy 
in ‘*Saint’s Progress?’’ What of Tolstoy’s and 
Dostoevsky’s doctrine of quietism; of the blind 
irrationalism which makes up the world in the 
opinion of Theodore Dreiser and Thomas Hardy so 
tragically, in the eyes of Anatole France and 
Moliére so amusingly? Or the high mysticism of 
Maurice Maeterlinck, or the stirring and beautiful 
romanticism of Goethe and John Masefield? 


Are the professors of curriculum of the 
country ready for such a challenge? 

Clearly the philosophy of education 
must be rehabilitated. It demands more 
than the perfunctory lip-service of the 
technical mood now dominant in the edu- 
cational field, a place in the sun com- 
mensurate with its dignity and practical 
importance. Unhappily we can not hope 
to hear the voice of Professor Dewey on our 
perplexities indefinitely. His few lonely 
colleagues need company. Fortunately, 
premonitions of a new emphasis are not 
lacking. From the field of social science 
come two stimulating books by Professor 
Hart and Professor Kinney. Mr. Rugg 
promises us a review of the history of the 
creative idea. Other signs of a revival of 
interest in educational theory are not 
wanting, but the discussion lags while per- 
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plexities crowd upon us. A few scattered 


here and there, no matter how 
arresting, will not serve the purpose of a 


There is 


voices, 


colossal national school system. 
need of a substantial group, supplied with 
time and resources, in intimate touch with 
the great traditions of philosophy, litera- 
ture and sociology, if educational leader- 
ship at the eritical juncture is 
really to impress itself upon an increas- 
public 
the 
maintained 


present 


and 
guidance of 


sophisticated uneasy 


effective 


ingly 
opinion. An 
publie-sehocl system will be 
successfully only as it reaches profoundly 
into an understanding of the American 
scene in the light. of its history and prob- 
able future, and with deep insight into the 
intimate problems of personal life affected 
by its passing phases. 

Another bearing of the present situation 
is exemplified in the method by which the 
symposium of the year-book was conducted. 
Diverse view-points were hammered into a 
practical compromise, which took form in 
the general statement agreed to by all. 
The outcome was a distinct success, and 
testifies to the possibilities of a good- 
humored and tolerant interchange of ideas. 
It is obvious that this is a type of exercise 
to which the guardians of the public-school 
must The 
‘*scientific’’ determination of the founda- 


system accustom themselves. 
tions of curriculum turns out to be a futile 
The ‘‘objective’’ procedure 

At bottom the matter is 
While there is no hope of 


aspiration. 
goes just so far. 
an ethical one. 

a final agreement in such matters, a com- 
mon working platform is indispensable. 
Otherwise, the professional influence upon 
American educational will be 
broken and scattered, giving rise to a mul- 
titude of clashing view-points, each with 
While any such practi- 


opinion 


‘*high’’ authority. 


eal program can never satisfy all taking 


part in its formulation, it can serve as a 


basis for the next practicable step in 
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American educational development, and 
may go before the public as the reasoned 
and mature recommendation of 


well qualified to offer it for considerati 


pers ns 


and experiment. 

It can not be supposed that the sc] 
systems of the country will accept any 
such program Protess 
Hart has clearly shown, a school syste: 


wholesale. <As 


is necessarily the reflection of communit 
beliefs and aspirations. Local, regional, 
class and group prejudices will make use of 
it to suit their special interests and particu 
lar view-points. We neither hope for : 
desire a uniform American school system 
The ecut-and-try method is inevitably t! 
method of democratic 
there should be something to cut and try, 
and this would seem to be the platform of 
a professional group. Is not this idea in 
keeping with the democratic formula 
progress as it is now taking form—an en 
lightened leadership to which the genera! 
community gives or withholds assent? 


communities. But 


Let us imagine such a development to 
have taken place—that educational leaders, 
having prepared themselves by a thoroug! 
and catholic study of social trends and 
philosophies of life, have established 
practice of meeting as occasion requires {\ 
the purpose of taking stock of the existin 
situation and of formulating a set of guid- 
ing principles for the next step in 
development of public education. What 
then? 

Such a statement will represent a com- 
promise of a double sort. It will be a 
compromise of the several philosophies 
upon which it is based. But it will be a 
compromise, as well, with the status quo 
Presumably its animating ideas will b 
beyond the full understanding and sym- 
pathy of those to whom the program 1s 
addressed. Otherwise the statement would 
be lacking in ‘‘expertness,’’ in the qualities 
of historical vision and far-sightedness, 
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with little distinction from that which any 
relatively uninformed group might make 
without prolonged study. Still, it must 
have the capacity for application, else it 
will be socially useless. It will therefore 
be a compromise with the more or less in- 
articulate philosophies which dominate the 
veneral run of folk at the moment, with the 
mentality of those who foot the bills and 
maintain the school system as a going con- 
cern. It will, of necessity, possess a 
strategy and embody statesmanship of the 
sort that makes any program reasonably 
palatable and acceptable to the different 
groups in the electorate which are at all to 
be guided by it, and which are sure to be 
more or less hostile to one another. 

If such a policy seems disingenuous and 
to savor of intellectual aristocracy, the fact 
must be faced. Publie education is either 
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a professional matter or it is not. If it is, 
the professional obligation of acting in the 
light of the best available wisdom is para- 
mount within the professional group, 
whatever it may seem to be from the out- 
side. The democratic principle is safe- 
guarded by the assumption of social disin- 
terestedness within the group itself— 
always subject to public scrutiny—and by 
the conspicuous absence of any of the in- 
struments of coercion, whether of law, 
insidious propaganda or judicial review, 
which come from professional identification 
with special or vested interests. The 
achievement of disinterestedness is not 
easy, but its failure of attainment is one of 
the risks that professional leadership, as 
such, presupposes. The alternative hazards 
of aimlessness and popular confusion seem 
manifestly to outweigh them. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 

A SPECIAL correspondent of the Times Edu- 

ational Supplement writes in regard to the 
International school at Petersfield as follows: 

A holiday school for English, French and 
German boys and girls, conceived as a contribu- 
tion to the eause of international friendship 
and understanding, was recently opened at 
Bedales School, Petersfield, and was continued 
until August 24, 

At a period when fraternization among the 
young of all nations is so popular, based on a 
broader vision of the kinship of peoples, it is 
interesting to find a coeducational scheme in the 
heart of one of our southern counties which has 
been fashioned on such original lines. This 
summer gathering is, in fact, the first of the 
kind to be organized in England, though it con- 
stitutes the third of an international series, two 
having been held in previous years—one in 
Germany and one in France, each of them 
attended by success abundantly warranting the 
furtherance of the experiment. 

At Bedales School the school children—who 
are collected from secondary schools in all parts 


of England, France and Germany, and are 
between the ages of 12 and 16—have had pre- 
pared for them an educational program the 
central feature of which is the mastering of the 
three languages by the stimulating medium of 
conversation and association, together with the 
presentation of “results” in the form of plays, 
and poetical, musical, and artistic schemes of 
entertainment. The scholars are divided up 
into working groups of about 18 in number. 
Each group has its three nationality leaders and 
a proportionate number of students from each 
country. <A typical group has English and 
French male teachers and a German lady as 
leaders, and a glance at the Christian names of 
the pupils gives Peggy, Geneviéve, Anita, Josef, 
Yvonne, Rudof, Carola, Kurt, and just plain 
English John—all working together in one 
happy school family. 

In relation to the dining tables as well as to 
the study rooms the disposition is arranged so 
that there will be the most beneficial association 
all the time of the children of the three nation- 
alities. The morning’s work takes the shape of 
preparing something definite for trial or pro 
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duction in the school theater in the evening— 
“results” that may be expressed in the form of 
short plays and scenes based on Shakespeare 
or famous writers of any of the three countries, 
or of madrigals, folk-songs, and fairy tale 
adaptations. Prizes are given for the recital 
of short poems, verses, and songs familiar in 
English, French and German literature of the 
type of our Poet’s Song (Tennyson), “Bound 
for the Rio Grande,” and “Shenandoah,” and 
another form of educational entertainment is 
the presentation with the aid of a projector of 
posteard pictures of English, French and Ger- 
man scenery brought by the pupils. In this 
way it is seen how much knowledge of one 
another’s country is held in common, and a 
pupil by making a short speech about the place 
depieted—which may be his or her home or 
school town—the speech being in one or both 
of the other two “foreign” tongues, helps and 
interests all concerned. Nursery stories of the 
type of Red Riding Hood presented in three 
languages, with musie by an_ international 
orchestra, the dresses of the artists representing 
the tastes of the children of three nations, form 
another aspect of these evening programs, and 
oceasion may call after the rendering, for ex- 
ample, by French and English scholars in their 
best German of a German poem for a “verdict” 
on the merits of the performance by a “jury” 
of six young Germans of both sexes. 

Afternoon hours are devoted after a rest 
interval to sports, as to which there is the 
greatest keenness. Cricket and tennis are ever 
popular, but on the whole enthusiasm for foot- 
ball, though summer suns may be warmly shin- 
ing, is said to be the greatest of all—especially, 
it appears, among the boys and girls from Ger- 
many. There are excursions also to nearby 
places of special interest, like Portsmouth and 
Chichester, and picnies amid the countryside of 
Hampshire and Surrey. 

The school has approximately 140 pupils, in- 
eluding about 70 from Germany and 35 from 
France and 35 from this country. Some of the 
French and German pupils took part in the 
previous schools and were very keen to “come 
again” when they heard that this year’s school 
was to be in the South of England. Last year’s 
international school was at Freiberg, Germany, 
and the first of the series at Bierville, France. 
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SCHOOL HOSPITALS IN ENGLAND 

A MEMORANDUM by the ministry of health 
been issued which is summarized in the Journ 
of the American Medical Association by W., 
Dalrymple-Champneys on “The Accommodati 
for the Sick Provided at Certain Publie Sc} 
for Boys in England.” In only one or 
eases among the schools visited by him was 
standard of the voluntary hospitals commis 
concerning the space necessary per bed attained 
or exceeded. He says that “the fixing of s 
a minimum standard applicable to sick-bed 
commodation at public schools is a matter 


, 


considerable importance.” He suggests that th: 
expression of sickness rates in the form of “bh 

days” might be adopted. The number of “boy 
days” of sickness in a school is obtained by 
adding together all the days lost on account 

sickness by boys becoming sick during any 
given period. This number is, of course, eq 

to the number of boys becoming sick multiplied 
by the average number of days’ absence per 
boy on account of sickness. He indicates what 
he regards as standard requirements. The to! 

number of sick-beds, including those in house 
sickrooms, sick-house, infirmary and sana 
torium, should not, as a rule, be less than ab 

18 per cent. of the total boy population. The 
provision of sickrooms in the houses should be 
regarded as essential, except for schools which 
are so centralized that arrangements can be 
made for the immediate removal of sick boy: 
to the infirmary, sick-house or sanatorium. The 
minimum number of sickroom beds should be 6 
per cent. of the total boy population, or three 
beds for the usual house of fifty boys, and these 
should be arranged in two rooms, so as to allow 
for the temporary accommodation of an intec 
tious ease. The following tables are given: 


STANDARDS FOR SICK-BED PROVISION 





Number of Beds 
Expressed as 
Percentages of 

Boy Populatior 


Nature of 
Sick Accommodation 





Total number of beds — 18.0 
House sickroom beds ....... 6.0 
Beds outside houses: 
Total . 12.0 
Non-infectious 2.5 
Infectious ....... uk A 9.5 
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STANDARDS FOR SPACE PER BED IN PUBLIC 
ScHOOL SicK ACCOMMODATION 





Wall space -—————_ 8 ft. 





Space between beds... 5 ft. 6 in. 
Small or 
aa Observation 
Wards 
or space ...... 100 sq.ft. 120 sq. ft. 
Effective air space 1,000 e. ft. 1,200 e. ft. 





it is strongly recommended that, when cases 

{ infeetious or respiratory diseases are being 

dealt with, the space per bed should be con 

erably inereased by spacing out the beds or 

leaving one unoecupied bed between every 
two patients, 


A DIALECT ATLAS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

PLaNs for a dialect atlas of the United States, 
“one of the largest undertakings that American 
scholarship has ever attempted,” were formu- 
lated at a conference of the American Council 

| Learned Societies, which was held at Yale 
University in August. It is estimated that the 
task of compiling the atlas will require ten 
years. The development of habits of speech 
will be studied in relation to the history of the 
settlement of the country, and main dialectic 
divisions will be traced historically and geo- 
graphically. 

Thousands of phonetie speech records will be 
compiled in 500 strategic speech centers, and 
the material eolleeted will form the basis for 
dialeetie maps and published analyses. 

The Modern Language Association and the 
Linguistie Society of America will cooperate 
with the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties in the work of preparing the speech atlas, 
according to Dr. Waldo G. Leland, permanent 
secretary of the council, who made the an- 
nouneement. 

Leading American scholars of many univer- 
sities, ineluding students of dialect, lexicogra- 
phers and phoneticians, Anglicists, Germanists, 
Romanee scholars and specialists in general 
linguisties, will collaborate in the compilation, 
according to present plans. 

The work will be carried out by a special staff 
headed by a director and under the supervision 


of a committee. Attention will tirst be directed 
to English dialects in the United States, but 
eventually the survey will embrace the English 
language in all parts of North America and 
also the foreign language colonies scattered over 
the continent. 

Professor Edgar H. Sturtevant, of Yale Uni- 
versity, director of the Linguistic Institute and 
of the Linguistie Society, was in charge of ar- 
rangements for the conference. 

Those who participated in carrying out the 
plan included: 


Columbia University—H. M. Ayres, A. V. W. 
Jackson, Janet Aiken and W. C. Greet. 

Princeton University—Edward C. Armstrong. 

Yale University—R. P. Dougherty, Franklin 
Edgerton, Edward Prokosch, H. B. Richard 
son, E. H. Sturtevant, Rudolph Willard, Karl 
Young. 

Johns Hopkins University—Stephan LEinarsson, 
Frank R. Biake and Kemp Malone. 

Ohio State University—G. M. Bolling, Hans 
Kurath and G. Oscar Russell. 

University of Chicago—Leonard Bloomfield, T. 
Atkinson Jenkins and C, E. Permenter. 

University of Wisconsin—Miles L. Hanley. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

MARKED increase and activity in the field of 
adult education during 1926, 1927 and 1928 is 
reported by L. R. Alderman, specialist in adult 
education, in his study of the subject printed 
in a reeent bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of 
Edueation which is summarized in the New 
York Sun. Answers to a questionnaire sent out 
by Dr. Alderman to state departments of educa- 
tion throughout the country show that twenty- 
five states now have legislation for the education 
of adult native illiterates, while twenty-six have 
passed laws pertaining to the education of 
foreign-born adults. 

The states reporting give 2,439 communities 
as holding elasses for adults, and the aggregate 
enrolments as 204,424 for the year 1926-27, and 
262,308 for the year 1927-28. In addition, 
thirty-four institutions of higher learning are 
reported as offering training for teachers of 
adults and six states report that they have 
illiteracy commissions. 

Seventeen states supervise adult instruction 
through the state departments of education. 
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Twenty-one states give financial aid to school 
districts which have adult classes, the bulletin 
continues, In Delaware, which pays the highest 
quota for this purpose, 98 per cent. of the cost 
of running the adult classes is supplied by the 
state. The most common division of the cost 
of this type of education between the state and 
the local community, however, is 50 per cent. 

Dr. Alderman found through his study that 
the education of adults is running along certain 
definite lines. In some states an effort is being 
made by school officials and by outside organi- 
zations to reduce the number of illiterates before 
the 1930 census is taken. Foreign-born men 
and women also are seeking opportunities for 
education. 

Instruction in the homes of these foreign 
women has proved an effective means of orient- 
ing them to American ways. Parent education 
also is receiving much attention, and is looked 
upon as an important approach to the education 
of boys and girls. 

Dr. Alderman attributes increased interest in 
adult education, in large part, to the fact that 
a greater number of persons now have more 
leisure time than ever before because of the 
wider use of machinery and improved organiza- 
tion of business. 


THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL-CORNELL 

MEDICAL COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 

THe Cornell Alumni Journal reports that 
plans for the medical center in New York to be 
erected by the New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical College Association have been pre- 
pared, and one of the largest centers for the 
care of the sick and the instruction of physi- 
cians and nurses will soon be in the process of 
construction. 

The center will include thirteen connected 
buildings, dominated by a _ twenty-four-story 
structure, on the site between Sixty-eighth and 
Seventieth Streets and York Avenue and Ave- 
nue A, New York. North of Seventieth Street 
another unit, with service buildings and garages, 
will be constructed. 

The construction of the medical center, to 
contain the most modern equipment for the 
practice and teaching of medicine and surgery, 
was made possible from gifts from the estate 
of Harry Payne Whitney. 
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The largest building in the group will , 
tain the main hospital. The smaller units , 
house the Cornell Mediea' College and three 
special institutes, including a maternity hos; 
tal which will eventually take over the work ot 
the Lying-in Hospital; a hospital for childre: 
and an institute for the treatment of nery 
and mental disorders. The maternity insti! 
is to be constructed from funds provided by | 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation. 

On the side of the main building adjoir 
York Avenue will be the pathological building 
of the medical college and other structures « 
nected with the college. The first building y 
house the offices and library. Departments 
biochemistry, pharmacology, anatomy, bacte: 
ology and physiology will be located in stru 
tures connected with the main building. 

There will be accommodations for 1,000 wa 
patients and an equal number of out-patients, 
an indeterminate number of private patient 
100 resident physicians, 300 undergraduate 
medical students and 500 graduate and student 
nurses. 

With the completion of the present buildir 
program the association will have a comprehen 
sive and well integrated medical unit for the 
cooperative advancement of all branches 
medicine. 


THE NEW LABORATORY BUILDING AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THERE is being erected at Columbia Univer 


which according to Dr. Henry Lee Norris, direc- 
tor of buildings, as reported in the New York 
Tribune, will be one of the finest and best 
equipped laboratory buildings in the country 

The building, designed primarily to house 
the department of natural sciences, will be ten 
stories high and will be equipped with many 
modern laboratories. On the roof will be an 
experimental greenhouse for the use of the 
department of botany. Floor connections wit! 
the Schermerhorn building will be made so that 
the new structure will be in a sense an annex, 
corresponding to the Chandler laboratories 
opened two years ago on the opposite side o! 
the campus. 

Construction work is being pushed steadily. 
The framework has been up for several montlis 
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and the brick walls are almost completed. The 
ereenhouse has been so designed that it will fit 
in with the general planning level of the Colum- 
bia buildings. The new campus addition is 
situated on the north side of the campus at 
Amsterdam Avenue and 119th Street. 

Zoology, botany, mineralogy, psychology and 
-rieulture departments will be housed in the 
pnex, relieving an overcrowded condition in 
Schermerhorn Hall that has existed for several 
years. One floor of classrooms separates the 
departments, providing expansion when needed, 
The building design has been made flexible so 
that in future years classrooms may be turned 
into laboratories without too much remodeling. 

The department of psychology has been with- 
out a permanent home for some time, its present 
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headquarters being in the physics building on 
120th Street. Removal of these offices to the 
annex will not only provide better quarters for 
the psychologists, but will make way for expan 
sion in the physics department. 

Columbia’s campus is gradually being en- 
larged according to a well-ordered plan. With 
all of the gaps filled with structures, both 
Broadway and Amsterdam Avenue will be lined 
with solid rows. Entrances to the campus will 
be made in the cross streets. 

The new annex under construction adds an 
other link to the group which will eventually 
surround “The Green” at the north end of the 
campus, the more recent additions being the 
Chandler laboratories and the physics build- 
ing. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CLARENCE Stone Yoakum, director of 
the bureau of university research at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been named dean of 
the college of liberal arts at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He will sueceed Dr. Raymond A. Kent, 
who resigned in June to accept the presidency 
of the University of Louisville. Dr. Yoakum 
is a member of the American Psychological 
Association, the Institute of Management, the 
American Association of University Professors, 
Sigma Xi, Gamma Alpha and Phi Gamma 
Delta. He is the author of “Army Mental 
Tests,” and “Selection and Training of Sales- 


men.” 


ProressoR JOHN H. WiGMorg, since 1893 
professor of law, and dean of the school of law 
at Northwestern University for almost thirty 
years, will retire from the active deanship with 
the opening of the fall term. He will continue 
as professor of law and will oceupy the John 
H. Wigmore chair of evidence, with the title 
of dean emeritus. Leon Green, professor of law 
at Yale University, has been appointed dean 
to sueceed Dean Wigmore. 


Proressor Hersert F. Goopricu, of the 
University of Michigan, has been appointed 
dean of the law school of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He assumes his new post with 
the opening of the fall term, succeeding Wil- 
liam E, Mikell, retiring dean. 


AccePTiING the position of president of the 
University of California, tendered him at the 
last meeting of the Board of Regents, Dr. 
Robert G. Sproul, now vice-president and 
comptroller, has asked for a six months’ leave 
of absence in which to prepare himself for the 
work. The regents have granted the leave, 
which will begin on September 15. In his ae- 
ceptance, Dr. Sproul said: “My early appoint- 
ment affords me an opportunity for preparation 
of which I am most anxious to take advantage. 
I ask, therefore, for a leave of absence for the 
period of six months from September 15, 1929, 
to Mareh 15, 1930. This leave I would use for 
the purpose of visiting and studying other 
institutions, familiarizing myself with their edu- 
cational methods and administrative procedure, 
and widening my acquaintance with the aca 
demie world.” 


Dr. Lanpis TANGER, superintendent of the 
Reading, Pennsylvania, schools since 1922, as- 
sumed the presidency of the State Teachers 
College at Millersville on September 1. He has 
had to do with revision of curriculum and build- 
ing surveys. He also served on the com- 
mittee of the Survey of Normal Schools in the 
State of Pennsylvania in 1924, and has organ 
ized vocational training in public-school sys- 
tems. Millersville is the oldest teachers’ train- 
ing institution in the State of Pennsylvania, 
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having been organized as a training school for 
teachers in 1856. The following men have 
served as head of the institution: Dr. James 
Pyle Wickersham, Dr. Edward Brooks, Dr. B. 
F. Shaub, Dr. E. Oram Lyte, Dr. P. M. Harbold 
and Dr. Charles Gordinier. 


Tue dedication of the William H. Welch 
Medical Library and the Department of the 
History of Medicine of the Johns Hopkins 
University will take place on Thursday, October 
17. The library will be dedicated by President 
Joseph 3. 
will be made by Professor Harvey Cushing, of 
The inauguration of the 


Ames, following which an address 


Harvard University. 
Department of the History of Medicine by Pro 
fessor William H. Welch will take place on the 
following day when Professor Kar! Sudhoff, of 
the University of Leipzig, will make the address. 


MaRKING the publication of a collection of 
essays on subjects which have been inspired 
by the many interests of Fred Newton Scott, 
professor emeritus and former head of the 
department of rhetoric of the University of 
Michigan, a dinner was held recently at the 
Barton Hills Country Club. The volume was 
presented to Professor Scott at the close of the 
dinner by Professor T. H. Rankin. Secretary 
Shirley W. Smith was toastmaster for the occa- 
sion. Edwin O. Miller, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools of Detroit, and Chase Osborn, 
ex-regent of the university, responded to toasts. 
Protessor Seott received the volume which was 
dedicated to him with an appropriate speech. 


Kine ALsert of Belgium has conferred upon 
Professor Thomas H. Reed, of the department 
of political science of the University of Michi- 
gan, the rank of Officer in the Order of Leopold 
in recognition of his extensive studies and re- 
search on the Belgian government. The cross 
and official documents of the order will be con- 
ferred by M. Paul Hymans, first president of 
the League of Nations, through whom notice of 
the honor was forwarded to Professor Reed. 


THe government of Denmark has conferred 
upon Dr. William Henry Fox, director of the 
museum of arts, and on Mr. Frank L. Babbott, 
former president of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, the Order of Commander of 
the Second Degree of the Order of Dannebrog, 
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as a recognition of interest in Danish art and 
industry and valuable assistance in conne 
with the recent exhibition in the Brook 
Museum of Danish art and applied art in thy 
United States. 

N. D. MorGan, superintendent of schoo 
Gillette, has been appointed Wyoming % 
Commissioner of Education. 


Tue State Board of Education of West \ 
ginia has appointed Superintendent William | 
Cook state director of vocational agricultur: 
succeed J. Frank Marsh, who is now pres 
of the Concord State Normal School. 


Dr. A. T. Stanrortu, director of supery 
teaching at Indiana University, has been elec! 
associate professor of education, in the co 


of education of the University of Colorado 


Tue Rev. Dr. Ropert Dick WILSON and | 
Rev. Dr. Oswald T. Allis, who have been mx 
bers of the faculty of Theolog 
Seminary for several years, have left Pri 
ton to join the staff of the new Westmi: 
Philadelphia, which 


Princeton 


Seminary at has be 
formed by dissenters from the Princeton rm 
ganization. 


Miss Ouive B. Moore, who has been a sum 
mer session instructor for three years in Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, will becon« 
instructor in the department of education at 
Yale University. She will devote her time to 
experiment and research on problems connected 
with the use of pictures in the study of history 
and civies in schools. During the coming year 
Miss Moore will visit Teachers College once a 
week to give courses on the teaching in 
elementary schools of American, European 
world history. 


Proressor E. R. SourHer ann, of the l: 
versity of Michigan Law School, has _ been 
elected secretary of the Michigan Permanent 
Judicial Council recently appointed by (oy 
ernor Green. 


Dr. R. H. Wovurser, professor of Greek and 
archeology at the University of Amsterdam, has 
received the portfolio of education in the new 
Dutch ministry. 


Dr. Ernest H. Linpwey, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas, returned on August 20 
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‘yom a seven-weeks’ trip to Europe, of which 
‘he greater part of the time was spent in 
hr eland. 

Proressor Pavut Monroe, drrector of the 
international Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has returned to the United 
States after having made a study of the schools 

Soviet Russia. 


De. Guipo Ferranpo, professor of English 
rature at the University of Florence, has 
epted an invitation to deliver four lectures 
September at the University of California 
ler the sponsership of the newly established 

hair of Italian culture. The titles of the lee- 
es are “Parini Poeta Civile d'Italia’; 

in Sourees in the Plavs of Shakespeare” ; 

Byron e L’Italia”’; “Browning and Italy.” 


Joun Srerting Kryestey, of Berkeley, Cali- 
rnia, since 1921 emeritus professor of zoology 
t the University of Illinois, died on the steam- 
hip President Taft, three days out of Yoko- 
hama. Burial was made at sea. Mr. Kingsley, 
his daughter, Miss Mary E. Kingsley, was 

a trip around the world. 


E\-GoveRNoR George W. DonaGuey and 
Mrs. Donaghey have turned over to the Little 
Rock, Arkansas, School Board two buildings in 
the business district of the city to be used for 
the support of the junior college. The build- 
ings are estimated to be worth more than a 
willion dollars. They are not yet clear of debt, 
but the ineome more than takes care of all 
obligations. 

JosepH M. Frost, who formerly held superin- 
tendencies of schools in Illinois and Michigan, 
has died at the age of seventy-one years. Mr. 
Frost was a past-president of the Michigan 
State Teachers Association. 


De. Jvuuivs Kier, Assistant Secretary of 
Commeree of the federal government, will be 
among the lecturers on the Cyrus Fogg Brackett 
Foundation at Prineeton University during the 
coming aeademie year. Dr. Klein will speak on 
“The Relationship of the United States Govern- 
ment to Foreign Commerce.” His lecture is 
scheduled for April 8. The other lecturers on 
the foundation and the dates of their lectures 


are: Dean Dexter S. Kimball, Cornell Univer- 
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sity, October 12; Fred W. Sargent, president 
ot the Chieago & Northwestern Railway Com 
pany, November 12; Jesse Straus, president of 
Rk. H. Maey & Co., December 10; Paul Shoup, 
president of the Southern Pacifie Railway, 
January 13; Neil C. Hurley, February 11; New- 
comb Carlton, president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, March 11; Fred W. Shib 
ley, vice president of the Bankers Trust Com 
pany, New York, May 13. Mr. Straus will 
speak on “Economies of Modern Metropolitan 
Merchandising,” 
transportation developments in the Pacific area, 


while Mr. Shoup will diseuss 


Mr. Hurley will speak on executive contribution 
to industry, Mr. Carlton on the telegraph in 
dustry and Mr. Shibley on “The New Way to 
Net Profits.” 


Tue United States Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive examination for 
the position of home demonstration agent, ap 
plications for which must be on file not later 
than October 8. The examination is to fill 
vacancies in the Indian Service. 


On August 27, the city council of Akron, 
Ohio, passed unanimously the necessary legis 
lation submitting to the voters of the city in 
November a bond issue of $3,000,000 with 
which to develop the University of Akron on a 
new campus three miles from the center of the 
city. 


A COMBINED men’s and women’s gymnasium 
to be built at a cost of approximately $750,000 
will be constructed at the University of South- 
ern California during the coming semester, to 
replace physical education facilities destroyed 
by fire in June. The new structure, constitut- 
ing the fifth building to be erected on the cam 
pus during the past two years, will be of Italian 
Romanesque design. It will be of three stories, 
with additional facilities in a large basement 
and roof gardens, the latter to be equipped as 
a solarium. The first floor will include a spa- 
cious lobby entrance leading to the administra- 
tive offices and will be flanked by right and left 
wings to be used by women and men students, 
respectively. A patio will be located directly 
beyond the lobby and will lead in turn to the 
major recreational swimming pool, which will 
lie between the men’s and women’s departments 
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and will be used jointly by them. This pool 
will be augmented by two minor instructional 


pools to accommodate inexpert swimmers and 


learners. Handball courts will be constructed 
in the basement, while special units for physical 
education majors, classrooms, special lockers, 
and dressing rooms for faculty members, and 


offices for the university health service, accom- 


modating doctors and nurses, will be situated 
on the second floor. Rooms and apparatus fo: 
the correction of physical abnormalities wil] } 
provided on the third floor, as well as the da: 
studio, the regular gymnasiums, basketh 
courts with seating accommodations for sp 
tators, athletic training quarters and boxi) 


and wrestling rooms. 


DISCUSSION 


A CERTAIN YOUNG MAN 


THERE was a certain young man. Possessed 
of a strong body, a good mind and the eager- 
ness of youth, he came to college. Faring well 
his first term, he asked and secured privilege 
of carrying a couple of extra “hours” the next. 
Suceessful with all these, he attended summer 
school and then continued in his second year to 
carry an extra load. 

The completion of another summer session 
found him within striking distance of his goal, 
provided no difficulties were met in the class 
schedule of his third and final year. Naturally, 
there were several specific courses required for 
graduation. Two of these in the final term 
presented the inevitable conflict in schedule. 
One little clock-hour (out of the one hundred 
sixty-eight every week) made the trouble! He 


could not be “reciting” and engaged in labora- 
tory work simultaneously. Might he not put in 
the “lab” hour earlier in the day, or later? 
Might he not alternate by skipping that reci- 
tation once every two weeks, missing thereby 
one class in six? These were questions asked 
in faculty meeting by friends of the young man. 
The responses ran something like this: “He is 
in too much of a hurry.” “If we let him do it, 
somebody else will be expecting the same privi- 
lege next term.” 

The question of his total record was referred 
to the registrar, who reported that his scholar- 
ship was well above the average and that, if 
granted this schedule adjustment, he would 
meet all the specifie requirements for graduation 
but (and he added this postscript to his report), 
“It will not look well for the college if we 
graduate him in three years, so I recommend 
that he be detained for another summer session.” 
The faculty so voted; his name was starred on 


the commencement program; he attended 1 
summer session. 

This story of a certain young man is t 
story (with changes, of course, in some det: 
of two or three young men and women at n 
of our colleges every year. They know w 
they want to do and they have the capacity 
do it. Years ago Starch! reported that « 
child in one hundred could finish the work of th 
eight grades in four years. Is it unreason: 
to expect that this child will be able to finish 
well the four years of college in three? Afte: 
their study of distinguished high-school se: 
pupils in Iowa, Deich and Jones? wrot 
“These pupils have an inherent desire to lear 
Their ambitions and life plans all show a mu 
higher standard than those of the average 
dent. They have excellent native powers of co! 


centration and possess clear minds which have 


enabled them to grasp ideas and hold the: 


In contrast to these superior students of h 
school and of the grades there are many of evi- 
dently ordinary ability seeking admission to the 
colleges. Studies in Illinois* and in Massachu 
setts* indicate that 60 per cent. of the boys who 
are poor college risks are planning to go to co 
lege. Owen® has lately concluded that “abo 
50 per cent. of pupils graduating from the s 
ondary school lack the ability to profit by goi 
to college or university.” And he adds, “The 

1Daniel Starch, ‘‘ Educational Psychology,’’ 
(rev. ed.), p. 41. Macmillan, 1927, 

2 Charles Deich and Elmer E. Jones, ‘‘A Study 
of Distinguished High-school Senior Pupils,’’ U. 8 
Bur, Educ. Bul. no, 46, 1923. 

3 Charles W. Odell, ‘‘ Conservation of Intelliger 
in Illinois High Schools,’’ Univ. of Illinois Bur. 
Educ’l Research Bul, no. 22, 1925. 

4Stephen 8. Colvin and Andrew H. MacPha 
‘*Intelligence of Seniors of the High Schools 
Massachusetts,’’ U. S. Bur. Educ. Bul. no. 9, 1924 

5 Ralph D. Owen, ‘‘Principles of Adolescent 
Education,’’ p. 21. Ronald Press, 1929. 
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problem is to encourage the ones who could 
profit and to keep out those who could not.” 

But, to return to my certain young man. In 
April he received the offer of a good teaching 
position in a distant state. This he declined. 
Early in May he brought me two telegrams each 
offering him an exeellent position and asked my 
counsel in choosing between them. In a year 
in which the state university had reported that 
one third of its qualified applicants for teaching 
positions were unable to be placed, this young 
man had been so alert that he had his pick of 


thr ' 
nree. 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE OF THE 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Ip the suecess of an international gathering 
is to be judged by the representative character 
of its attendance and the sincerity and effective- 
ness of its labors rather than by the test of mere 
numbers, as would seem reasonable, then the 
Third Biennial Conference of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations at Geneva 
from July 25 to August 3 was probably the 
most important meeting of this organization 
that has yet been held. Any comparison with 
the organization meeting at San Francisco in 
1923 with the meeting at Edinburgh in 1925 or 
with that at Toronto two years ago would be 
manifestly unfair—there are too many details 
to be weighed, too many distinct purposes to be 
considered, too many different steps to be evalu- 
ated and understood. 

It is only right to point out, however, that 
the representative quality of the meetings has 
been progressively improving. There were some 
doubtless who were disappointed that the atten- 
dance at Geneva was not greater than it was; 
there were those who expected four or five thou- 
sand instead of the probably less than two thou- 
sand who were present. On the other hand, this 
meeting was much less dominated by English- 
speaking persons than have been those that 
have gone before, and to that extent it came 
nearer to fulfilling requirements for an inter- 
national educational meeting. The American 
delegation was apparently the largest single 
group, bat every European nation seems to 
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Whether or not we give these superior young 
men and women the opportunity for honor 
courses or exemption from required attendance 
or release from some college requirement that is 
quite appropriate for the mass of students, 
they are going to get on in college and after 
college. Why retard their progress, once they 
have discovered themselves to us? Why force 
an unsavory association with their college course 
of a regulation that was never intended for 
such as they? I have done it; but, never again! 

WENDELL 8. Brooks 

WuHekaTton COLLEGE, ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


have been represented, and some of the Eu 
ropean delegations were notably strong in both 
numbers and quality. China, Japan and India 
were conspicuous for the quality of the people 
who spoke for them. Nearly all the countries 
of the world were represented in some fashion; 
after ten nations had had their say on one of the 
meeting nights, there were still forty-tive whose 
representatives were available for President 
Thomas’s eall the next evening, and this distri 
bution of the national representatives was much 
more marked in the various sections and com- 
mittees than heretofore. 

Language difficulties naturally multiplied in 
a meeting more nearly representative than those 
that have preceded. The three official lan 
guages were English, French and German, with 
Esperanto used experimentally (and with ob- 
vious success) in one of the seetions. Usually 
all three languages were used, but sometimes 
only two, and naturally this tended to slow up 
the proceedings. In the sections on home and 
school, for example, which were exceptionally 
well attended and where the discussion was 
vigorous and profitable, it proved difficult to 
get through all that had been planned. The 
situation in many of the sections showed clearly 
that whereas in the beginning of the organiza- 
tion representation had necessarily been more 
or less haphazard, at Geneva many of those 
who sat patiently or participated actively had 
been sent for a very definite purpose and were 
expected to take back to their association or 
their government specific help. To what extent 
the conditions stimulated interest in a common 
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auxiliary language, such as Esperanto, one can 
not tell, but that some of the nations outside of 
Europe may eventually have something to say 
about the language question in such interna- 
tional meetings was indicated in the amusing 
but pointed remarks of President Liew, of 
Shanghai University, before the illiteracy see- 
tion. Of course the Swiss were invaluable in 
the language matter; they were everywhere, not 
only translating and interpreting, but giving the 
kind of real assistance made possible by their 
strategic position and their actual achievements 
in such agencies as the International Bureau of 
Education. The section meetings, as indeed the 
whole program, were also materially strength- 
ened by the accessibility of staff members of the 
secretariat of the League of Nations, partieu- 
larly the International Labor Office. 

In behalf of the American delegation at 
Geneva it should be said that a certain amount 
of continuity in office is having its effect; there 
is now a considerable group of delegates from 
the United States who have attended these meet 
ings for a number of years, who know many of 
the representatives from other nations and for 
whom each new conference therefore means sub- 
stantial gains over those that preceded. Lack 
of ability to handle a foreign language still re- 
mains a handicap—a handicap, however, that 
some of the American chairmen are overcoming. 
Moreover, the patience and consideration of the 
delegates from the United States in this matter 
were much more in evidence at Geneva than 
they have been at other meetings; the average 
respect for the other man’s language at Geneva 
would certainly rank higher than that of even 
the best American tourists in Europe. In a few 
cases American representatives doing committee 
and section work have been so thorough and 
careful that a permanent body of material of 
the greatest possible use seems to be in process. 

There were certain realities at Geneva, too. 
It was frankly recognized that the present 
organization might not be the final answer to 


the problem of organizing the world’s educa- 
tional forces in behalf of better understanding. 
Representatives of the International Teachers’ 
Federation, with European rather than Amer- 
ican roots, were on hand. Apparently agree- 
ment has been reached whereby in the next two 
years the European organization and the world 
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federation will each seek to develop in th, 
that seems most appropriate for it, « 
together at the end of the biennium to se 
two sets of forces may not be successful); 
bined in this task of working together 
cation. Willingness on the part of the A 
ican group to cooperate in any reasonabi 
for world-wide organization was repeated 
pressed by former President Uel W. Lam! 
the National Edueation Association, Dr. A 
Thomas, president of the federation sinc 


inception, and others. 


THE MAIN ADDRESSES 
No previous conference has had as }): 


a series of educational addresses as that 


Dr. Pierre Bovet and others arranged f\ 
5 o’clock sessions each day. Any series that 
gins with Professor Gilbert Murray and 
with Dr. Paul Monroe is noteworthy, 
when it is added that the three between 
the director of the International Labor Of 
distinguished Italian scholar and one ot 
best known European women in work 
women and children, it is clear that the 
gates at Geneva were more than ordin 
fortunate. 

Professor Murray’s address was an at 
of what education is and how it ean be 
developing a better international spirit. [) 


missing some of the commoner aims of e 
tion, he held the real purpose to be to get “ 
beliefs” and “better or higher desires” 
and comprehend that which is above one’s s 
Most modern systems of education, he 
were vitiated by one fundamental flaw: 


In wishing to remove the element of com 
or authority which was excessive in some 0 
tems, they have come perilously near accepting t 
individual’s momentary desire as the sta: 
which all values are to be judged. This is ‘ 
both moral and intellectual. It is the worst 
systems—worse even than the antiquated 
of learning some sacred books by heart—the | 
the Koran, or the works of Confucius—lb: 
these systems the pupil did at least learn t 
ordinate himself to something higher. 


He cautioned against the kind of teaching 
the League of Nations material that sought 


indoctrinate; he warned against mere learning 


of foreign language, mere travel, as a m 
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international understanding, and suggested 
‘her the desirability of common memories, 
mon associations, common learning. 


In art, in literature, in philosophy, as well as in 
ties, I think the chief reed of our times is the 
reation of a Cosmos, both inward and outward, 
pposed to Chaos. And I strongly suspect that 
the surest way both to a good education and to 
nternational citizenship is to have one’s studies 
iped around some central interest, one’s efforts 


ted to some central purpose. 
[hat peace in the modern world is dependent 
lirectly upon development of democracy, but 
that demoeracy itself can not exist “apart from 
he highest possible level of education for all 
lividuals” was the contention of M. Albert 
Thomas, director of the International Labor 
Office. Every day, M. Thomas said, those who 
bored for the eause of peace came to realize 
how the need for education becomes greater 
n proportion as social life calls upon each of 
us for a more personal contribution to the com- 
non task,” and he pointed out that when Part 
XIIl of the Treaty of Versailles asserted that 
ibor must not be considered merely as a com- 
odity or an article of commerce,” it was not 
merely laying down a principle of morals or 
economies; it was voicing the fact that “our 
modern social organization can not continue to 
exist without the intelligent and conscious co- 
operation of all its members.” Answering the 
question: Does the organization of labor in 
modern industrial society make possible this 
necessary education? he said: 


loo rarely, there can be no doubt, and only in 
far as it respects the leisure of the workers. 
No edueation is possible where the workers are 
rushed beneath a burden of labor which leaves 
em no hope for deliverance. No individual cul- 
ture is possible for the worker under the industrial 
system, except in his hours of leisure. The neces- 
sity for such leisure may perhaps seem less urgent 
under the system of crafts and guilds, where the 
worker was able to make use of his intelligence, 
and where he aequired authority and dignity by the 
exercise of his trade. But in an industrialized 
society it can not be dispensed with. It constitutes, 
together with suitable conditions of work, the basis 
of that elementary freedom which is indispensable 
for all striving for culture. In virtue of leisure it 
should be possible once more to place before the 
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modern man the old ideal of humanism—in the fac 
tory, in the office, on the land. 


In his address on “Dante as Schoolmaster,” 
Professor Palo Areari, a brilliant literary his- 
torian of Italian birth, who has the distinction 
of being the first Italian to be the head of a 
Swiss university, showed how closely Dante was 
identified with the scholarly life of his age 
and what vivid reproductions of its ideal search- 
ing after truth he gave in the “Divine Comedy.” 

The relation of vocational to general educa- 
tion was the theme of Frau Gertrude Biiumer’s 
address on Tuesday. From the vantage-point 
of her work with welfare associations in Ger- 
many and activity in behalf of women and chil- 
dren in the League of Nations, Frau Biumer 
emphasized the constant conflict between eco- 
nomie welfare and human welfare in a modern, 
industrially organized society. While recog- 
nizing the claims of specific vocational training, 
she felt that it was important not to confine the 
worker’s education too closely to his economic 
needs, but rather to follow England’s example 
and “humanize vocational training.” As means 
for bringing about this “spiritualization” o1 
“humanization,” she suggested : 


1. Transform the ordinary public school into an 
‘‘activity school,’’ where the greatest possible 
scope is given to creative abilities. 

2. Create a type of vocational guidance which 
will not only meet the requirements of political 
economy, but also those of educational inspiration, 
taking into account at least as much the welfare of 
children as the law of supply and demand. It is 
especially important not to consider the temporary 
needs of the market more than the personality of 
the youth who seeks your counsel. 

3. Organize apprenticeship and the protection of 
young workers, even when they are not regular ap 
prentices. 

4. In the continuation school, in the vocational 
courses which necessarily tie up with the oecupa 
tion, be careful to broaden the education to include 
the civic approach. 

5. Give youth the possibility of expanding ac 
cording to his nature outside of his daily task, es 
pecially giving him leisure and the peace necessary 
to find in one of the youth organizations a com 
pensation for the monotony and narrowness of his 
work. 

6. Develop the vocational school in the direction 
of general culture, preserving, however, its voca 
tional basis. This implies: (@) a very careful 
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t } | t I t teacl c 
! t | t same level of training 
t talff of t 34 lary schools; (0) putting 
vocational school and the general school on an 
equa footing and integrating the vocational 

s t the w e ¢ t ] pram; (¢ 

‘ ¢ of r lg ral schov 
t Ss h a way 

ty edu il g 


A somewhat similar problem was described by 


' 
necount OL the reorgani 


Count Hayashi in hil 


t senools ol 


ion ot the 


last 


middle Japan as pro 


fall by rovernment. Pointing 


the 


out that the Japanese systein comprises periods 


five and three years primary and mid 


dle, six years; secondary school, three years; 


higher school, three years, followed by three or 
four years of university—Count Hayashi dis- 
eussed the 
most 


sé nools, 


new plan in its application to sec- 
important part ol 


The 
} 


the new plan, he said, has to do with the divi- 


onda ry 


sion of the children into two groups in the same 
school. “Japan is the only country in the world 
where a system of this kind exists,” said Count 
Hayashi. 


use of the “activity” principle : “We hope that 


The second point in the scheme is the 


the secondary schools of Japan will develop in 


the same way as the new schools of England or 


the Landerzichungsheime of Germany.” In the 
third place, the aim of education is to be not 
“intelleetualism” or “emotionalism,” but “per- 


sonality” on the part of these future citizens of 


the state, and moral instruction is to be insisted 


upon. Count Hayashi concluded: 

I theory of education is not simple. Conse 
quently, we must treat it as a whole which suggests 
unity in variety. We can not start from a single 


more than ‘‘reason’’; it is what 


principle. It is 


we try odern psychology as ‘‘ Gestalt 


to express in n 


’? “* Understanding 


g psychology,’’ and 


— 
iology, 


In the final address of this afternoon series 
Dr. Paul Monroe, of the International Institute, 
College, 
pared educational developments in the East and 
West. He said: 

Educators of the West are 
tion to technical problems, to questions that have 


to do with the details of 


Teachers Columbia University, com- 


directing their atten- 


nstruction, to transitory 
problems arising in the course of instruction, while 
the Far East and the Near East are experimenting 


significant principles 


with the application of 





Reviewing the recent developments in ( 
the Philippines, Japan, Turkey and Ru 
called attention to the swiitness of chang 
seemed to be taking place in countries 
situations where we have been in the | 
prophesying only slow and painful alter: 


Turkey, 


changes almost overnight, 


for example, making funda: 


“makes one 
whether such a régime in six or eight yea 
not be bringing about more changes thai 
could acc 


ventional educational system 


in a century.” Similarly with Russi 
even grander scale, making every cone 


institution contribute to education, bi 
into the purview of educational bettermer 
merely hundreds, as in the West, but the 

mass of the population, and utilizing act 
in the school for purposes of social he Ip 

and understanding. Whatever one might 
the 


Russia, Dr. Monroe concluded, what wa 


about economic and social experi 


done there educationally Was one ot the 


significant things now going on in the w 


Tut 


Opinions ot 


SECTION MEETINGS 
™ ? 
the value of the numerou 


tions, committee meetings and groups 

Geneva gathering will vary widely accordir 
the point of view of each particular ol 

and the groups he happened to attend. § 
as has been earlier intimated, were exceed 
effective ; a tew were very poor indeed. |] 
meeting organized 


type of under the p 


plan nearly everything depends upon t! 
tion chairman or Meeting el 

like Mrs. Reeve, of the home and school s¢ 
Dr. Turner, 


secretary. 


for health education, and o 


two others who have been working for 
months on their sections and have come to 
the main currents and the personalities 
different 


countries, had no trouble what 
but where the committee chairman had beer 
pointed late or had made little advance pre} 
ration, as in too many cases, the results 
necessarily very unsatisfying. 

The official list of sections as printed 
(1) P 
teacher, home and school; (2) health educat 
(3) (4) 


tions international 


final program was as follows: 


educational crafts; teachers’ asso 


and the 


; 


aspects of scl 
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inistration; (5) international cooperation 


vood-will; (6) preparation ot teachers for 


national good-will; (7) how the spirit ot 
ational cooperation and good-will may be 
juced into the school; (8) behavior—th« 
m ehild; (9) rural life and rural educa- 
(10) the preschool ehild; (11) social ad- 
ent through education; (12) education, 
press and publicity; (13) the international 
of library service; (14) from school to 
(15) elementary education; (16) see- 
; edueation; (17) eolleges and universi- 
(18) adult education; (19) illiteracy; (20) 
international aspect of geography; (21) 
licapped and gifted children. In addition 
were, of course, meetings of the various 
ferman-Jordan coramittees, of which there are 
(1) Edueation for peace; (2) teaching of 
and patriotism; (3) international ath- 
sports and international relations of 
(4) military education and prepared- 
(5) general machinery for international 
peration. 
No detailed account of the sessions of these 
ns and committees can be given in a run- 
x account of this length, but it is possible to 
some indication of what points were con- 
red. The parent-teacher section, for ex- 
ile, began by considering the condition of 
normal child at three stages of his develop- 
nt. Speakers like Dr. Paul de Vuyst, of Bel- 
; Miss Pennethorne, of England, and Mr. 
Newell W. Edson, of America, discussed per- 


ity development at the different age levels; 
Edna White, of the Merrill Palmer School, De- 
it, diseussed the parent-teacher relationship 
n the nursery school and kindergarten; Dr. 
Paul Dengler showed how intimately he brings 
s parents into the work and atmosphere of his 
hool, and in a joint session with the health 
lueation section the parent-teacher group, led 
Lady Leslie Mackenzie, considered specific 
cooperation of home and school for the purposes 
ot education in health. In other sessions the 
health group attempted to answer certain ques 
tions concerning the present health education 
situation, organizing on the basis of topics to 
be investigated for future study. 
In section 6, Dean H. L. Smith, of Indiana 
University, set forth the series of theses he has 


found to embody the thought of “American 





teachers and other leading personalities on a 
program of education for world friendship and 


understanding” 


1. An important task before the world to-day is 
the creation of a new state of mind, ¢ 
Ww h will permit an understandi | 
tion of the character, attainments and traditions of 
other people, and which will transeend national 


boundaries without seeking to destroy ther 


2. Loyalty to both the nation and to mankind is 
a concept similar to that of loyalty to both city 
d nation, and while it may be somewhat 
difficult to grasp and hold, it is equally desirabl 
and not unattainable. 
It is, therefore, possible to develop in th 
dividual world understanding and good-will without 


} 


oss of any quality really essential to q desirabl 
national citizenship. 

4. Such world understanding and good-will 
he part of individuals is an objective worthy th 
best efforts of all institutions of modern society 
that are by their nature fitted to share in the un 
dertaking. 

5. This world-mindedness is largely intellectual 
and must be based on knowledge and energized by 
emotion and sentiment. 

6. To be effective in the promotion of peace 
among nations, this knowledge and sentiment must 
be translated into new modes of conduct on th 


part of all individuals composing these nations, 


including those who are to determine international 
pol ‘ies and relationships. 

7. It follows that treaties, agreements and or 
2 zations for the promotion of peace can best 


succeed only when formulated or established on a 
basis of thorough and sympathetic understanding 
ong the peoples represented. 

8. Internationalism, properly interpreted, implies 
an extended conception of citizenship rather than a 
super-government with its consequent minimizing 
of national importance. 

9. It follows that there should be no real ex 
flict between sane love of country and internatior 
ism as defined in the preceding thesis. 

10. Racial and national prejudices probably have 
their origin in part deep down in the early life of 
the individual, and can therefore to some extent be 
avoided or mitigated by a program of gu 
which begins early and continues throughout tl 
fi rmative pe riod of the individual. 

11. An understanding of the religions of the 
peoples of the earth should in some measure ov 
ome the obstacles of sectarianism, in 


bigotry. 
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12. Education, as provided by the schools and 


supplemented by all such cooperating agencies as 
the church, press, government, home, ete., may be 
a slow process by which to produce socially de- 
sirable changes in civilization, but it is probably 
the most sure and permanent one. 

13. It is possible for the schools of the nations, 
working with such other agencies as the church, 
the press, the home and governmental institutions, 
to go far toward producing a friendly world if they 
will do 80. 

14. If children are to receive such instruction as 
will make them a part of a generation possessed of 
an international conscience and an international 
morality, they must be guided by teachers as ably 
trained in the command of these concepts as the 
best efforts of our teacher-training institutions can 
produce. 

15. If we accept the above theses, we assign to 
teacher-training institutions the task of developing 
courses and methods of instruction which will en- 
able prospective teachers to meet properly the de- 
mands made of them in the training of children 
in international understanding. 

16. On the basis of world understanding devel- 
oped through the schools, we can ultimately create 
a machinery which in time of crisis should go far 
in mobilizing the world’s opinion for peace. 

In section 11, the chairman, Miss Selma 
Borchardt, placed before the group a series of 
political and economic movements in 


social, 
which the school is coneerned—relation of 
human beings to one another, educational stand- 
ards and the question of conformity, industry 
and its mechanization of human actions and re- 
actions, the rights of national and racial minori- 
ties, the feminist movement, place and function 


The 


of the teacher and teacher organization. 


press group (section 12), under the presidency 
of Don Antonio Michavila y Vila, of Spain, 
was asked to give consideration to the follow- 


ing principles: That education is a social task 
which a nation must regard as a necessity of the 
spirit as fundamental as are the ordinary means 
of existence; that the school must be indepen- 
dent of all political or sectarian whims; that a 
minimum international standard of schooling 
that correspondingly a 
world-wide federation of teachers should be es- 
tablished; that the press should give its weight 
to an active campaign in behalf of the school. 


should be adopted; 


Giving considerable active discussion to the 
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question of prolongation of schooling 
different countries, section 14, under the . 
manship of Mr. von Nostitz, of Germany, { 
evolved the following memorandum, 
eventually found its way into the report o: 
resolutions committee of the delegate asser 


1. That compulsory education should w 
circumstances cover less than a period 
years or end before the completion of the 
fourteenth year, and should be followed by 
kind of continued education. 

2. That the school-leaving age should lx 
to fifteen years as soon as possible in all « 
which have not already adopted such a measu 

3. That in countries which have a higher 
ard than that laid down, that standard s! 
no account be lowered. 

4. That the question of the reorganizatior 
school (primary and secondary periods) s 


carefully considered. 


The section further urged the board « 
rectors of the world federation to conside: 
desirability of setting up a standing com: 
to investigate the question of the school-l 


age before the next biennial congress. 


THE EXPOSITION AND OTHER FEATURES 
Beginning on the day the conference op 
but continuing for several weeks after its « 


The o 


name for this unusual display was the “kd 


was the educational exposition. 
tion-Era Exposition.” The exposition was « 
ceived with the idea that the delegates shou 
modern educational methods and materials 
far as these ean be shown, and especia 
order that those attending the conference | 
understand the activities of the many orga! 
tions throughout the world that are organ 
internationally and whose purpose is to p! 
mote world-understanding and good-will. 
are all but parts of a stupendous whole,” 
the quotation from Pope that one read acr 
the Andrae exhibit, dealing with the evolut 
of human society and the interdependen 
the nations, and this was the sentiment « 
acteristic of many of the booths. Among 
exhibitors were the Junior Red Cross, wit! 
more than eleven million children in forty 
countries; the Women’s International Leagu« 
Peace and Freedom; the Union Mondiale de 
Femme pour la Concorde Internationale; 
“Save the Children League’’; the League of 
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tions; the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation; 
the Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace; the World Peace Foundation; the Inter- 
national Labor Office; the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association; the Bureau International 
d’Edueation; the Institut des Sciences d’Eduea- 
tion (Institut J.-J. Rousseau). A _ collection 
trom the Palais Mondial at Brussels was shown 
us typical of what might be developed toward 
an “Atlas of Civilization.” Besides school 
exhibits from Geneva, Tessin and Zurich, there 
were national education exhibits from many of 
the countries of the world, that of Germany 
being especially well prepared and effective. 

There were, of course, demonstrations, films, 
receptions, luncheons, excursions and various 
social features. One of the demonstrations 
which drew a large and interested crowd was 
that of the work of Jaeques Daleroze. Mr. Dal- 
croze himself explained his work in rhythmics 
at this demonstration. “I believe that philoso 
phers and artists are right,” he said, “in saying 
that the power of instinctive reaction and ex- 
pression is an inward desire, if not a necessity 
of perfect development for every sentient being, 
vhether he is conscious of it or not.” 
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In the resolutions adopted by the delegate 
assembly at the final meetings the world federa- 
tion reaffirmed its “allegiance to the ideals and 
program of service developed at the World Con- 
ference at San Francisco in 1923, and at subse- 


quent biennial conferences.” It further recog- 
nized “that the teachers of the world have it in 
their hands to promote the cause of interna- 
tional understanding and world peace by bring- 
ing their influence to bear upon the children 
and youth entrusted to their charge in the 
direction of ideals for mutual good-will and 
service in the common interest.” 

Other resolutions dealt with the strengthening 
of teachers’ associations, teacher tenure, accu 
racy of books and newspapers, school libraries, 
preparation of an international bibliography, 
films, improved history-teaching, equality ot 
educational opportunity and international 
understanding. Resolutions from the sections 
covered health education, compulsory schooling, 
international educational exchange, an interna- 
tional auxiliary language, illiteracy and the 
international phonetic alphabet. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


IN a recent issue we ventured to make a com- 
parison between the educational manifestos that 
were put forth by the three political parties 
betore the general election. The election is over, 
and one of the parties is in power, at least in 
the sense that it is responsible for the initiation 
of fresh legislation, and, what seems partly to 
elude the observation of some critics of the 
new government, responsible also for the control 
and guidance of the administrative machine. It 
seems to us insufficiently recognized how power- 
ful the latter weapon may be made. Our com 
parison of the three manifestos made it clear 
that in some respects the labor party made the 
most comprehensive promises. What now 
about the fulfilment of those promises? 

The educational question which has so far 
excited most attention, both in and out of Par- 
liament, is that of the raising of the school- 
leaving age. This position is natural and 
inevitable, first, because the raising of the 


leaving age is necessary to that thorough re 
organization of the old system of elementary 
education which is contemplated, and which 
indeed has already begun in many places; and, 
secondly, because the age can not be raised 
under the existing law. The more advanced 
and enthusiastic reformers call for immediate 
legislation. The official reply of the labor 
eabinet is that the thing can not be done in so 
great a hurry. There are the financial and 
industrial, as well as the purely educational 
aspects of the problem, to be considered. The 
financial adjustments are not the work of a 
week, especially when the distressed areas are 
taken into account, and it is not clear to what 
extent the urgent problem of the adult unem 
ployed would be affected by the withdrawal of 
boys and girls between 14 and 15 from the labor 
market. Even on the educational side we should 
be inclined to add that it would be a false move 
to hasten the raising of the school age until 
adequate provision has in every vital respect 





pe 


> 
ier) 
been made. We are aware that the Association 


of Education Committees has signified assent. 
But does this mean much more than that they 
see their way to finding the necessary minimum 
of accommodation? Does it mean that they see 
their way clearly to attractive courses, suitable 
equipment, and, above all, a sufficient supply 
of suitably trained teachers, such as the training 
colleges ought now to be turning out? In our 


judgment the suecess of the new organization 
will depend upon the popularity, among parents 
as well as pupils, of the courses provided for 
boys and girls of senior school age, and the 
popularity of the courses must depend upon 
the care and foresight bestowed upon prepara- 
tion. Emphatically we do not want a mere 
continuance and extension of the courses mostly 
provided hitherto in our elementary schools for 
children over 11 years of age. From the purely 
educational point of view, therefore, we do not 
regard the motto “hasten slowly” as a bad one, 
with respect to this question of raising the 
leaving age. An enormous amount of prepara- 
tory work can at once be set going in the train- 
At the same time 
date. That 
seems to us the really important matter. 
Meantime, for a fresh 
to “get on with the job,” there is an abundance 


ing colleges and elsewhere. 
we plead strongly for a definite 


government anxious 
of work which requires no new legislation. We 
do not forget, for example, that the labor party 
has put the provision of nursery schools, par 
ticularly in the slum districts, in the forefront 
of its educational and social program, and we 


believe we are right in saying that no one who 
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has studied that problem, and watched the ex 
periments that have already been made, can 
doubt its urgency. Again, we wish that thos 
people who are clamoring for the presence ¢ 
the over-fourteens in the schools could ¢lear]y 
realize what is happening, not only to the unde: 
fives in the streets, but also to the children ot 
ordinary school age in hundreds of the existin; 
We wish they could realize the fu 
long “black list’’ 


tainly not as long as it ought to be. Th 


schools. 
meaning of a which is ce 
inspectors know the faets, and many of the: 
Well, they must be encow 
The policy of 


could a tale unfold. 
aged to unfold it. peace and 
quiet will not do, when the physical and mora 
health of untold thousands of children is bein 
undermined because of wretchedly inadequat: 
sehool buildings. The real facts behind the bald 
statistics ought to be known, and stern measures 
of reform ought to be taken. And for this kind 


of reform, we repeat, no new legislation 


necessary. It is simply a question of speeding 
up the administrative power already possessed 
by the Board of Edueation. Our general posi 
tion is that, 
rightly subjected to faithful and constant criti 


although every government is 


cism, we are by no means inclined to join the 
band of hot protesters against the government's 
decision not to produce a new Edueation Bil 
out of hand. But we should protest if mont! 
after month passed without the appearance of 
a more vigorous administrative policy than that 
to which we have become accustomed in recent 
vears.—The Journal of Education 
School World. 


and the 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DEPARTMENTAL DIFFERENCES IN 
THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 
AS SEEN BY STUDENTS 

In connection with another study it was pos- 
sible to obtain data for intercomparisons of 
schools and departments on average ratings of 
instructors in these schools and departments. 
The instrument by means of which the ratings 
were obtained was the Purdue Rating Scale for 

1H. H. Remmers, ‘‘ The College Professor as thie 
Student Sees Him,’’ Purdue University Bul., Vol. 
6, ‘‘Studies in Higher Education,’’ XI, p. 64, 
March, 1929. 


Instructors,? a graphic scale on which students 


anonymously rate the instructor on the ten to! 


lowing traits. 


Interest in subject. 
. Sympathetic attitude. 

Fairness in grading. 

Liberal and progressive attitude. 

Presentation of subject-matter. 
3. Sense of proportion and humor. 
. Self-reliance and confidence. 


2For a description and evaluation of this seal 
see H. H. Remmers, op cit. 
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TABLE I 


RATINGS AT PURDUE UNIVERSITY 3Y 


ERAGE 


FOR INS 


Number Number 


Depart Number 
instructors classes 


ment students 


13 


4588 


rhis table is to be read: in department 
obtained in thirteen different 
bered were 85.8 in trait 1 (interest in subject-matter 


classes. 
, ete, 


Personal peculiarities. 
9. Personal appearance. 
10, Stimulating intellectual curiosity. 
of 


Table I gives the averages in terms raw 


ores on the rating seale. Sinee these scores 
ire not directly comparable, they were converted 
into percentile scores which had previously been 
computed for 115 different instructors in 293 
classes. These percentile equivalents for de 
partments are given in Table II, together with 
the range within departments for the various 
‘alts, and the interdepartmental range for each 
‘alt, 

A number of interesting facts appear from 


nes 


» data. The most significant observation to 
be made is without doubt the intercomparison 
of departments. Differences between the high 
score are from 44 
for trait 8 (departments H and I 
partment K) to 71 for trait 3 (department H 
A tactful administrator, 


if he knew the relative strengths and weaknesses 


est and the lowest percentile 
versus de- 


versus department E). 


of his department—without necessarily knowing 
the individual variations in his staff—could do 


much to improve his department. Department 


A, pA 
The average of these thirteen 


SCHOOLS OR DEPARTM 


— 
RUCTORS 


t 


aS 


x 


~ w 


a oo a a. a a eo ee 


_ 


77.4 


74.0 


13 student judgments on seven ent instructors 


traits as num 


classe 


» 


83.2 in trait 2 (sympathetic attitude toward stu 


H, for example, has a percentile score of 9 on 


trait 3, 
Being “hard-boiled” may have its useful and 
salutary aspects, but where it is so obviously a 


sympathetic attitude toward students. 


departmental lack of a given trait one may 


reasonably infer that virtue—if it be a virtue 
has itself. 


things equal, students will have a bette: 


overreached In any case, other 
att 


tude and will probably learn more when they 
are treated sympathetically and with considera 
tion than under the opposite set of conditions. 
Nor need this mean that the opposite of “hard 
Being 


boiled” is necessarily “soft pedagogy.” f 
subtle 


strict with students may be a somewhat 


sort of bullying, and it is quite possible to gain 


students’ respect and even affection without re 
to methods which 


average student a negative 


course will produce in the 


‘cet ” 


In the second place it is obvious that a given 


department tends to maintain a general] level 


all -that the 
loubt 


3 The critical reader will no d the 
question as to how far this fact is a function of the 
so-called ‘‘halo’’ effect. Space forbids a detailed 
discussion here. Suffice it to say that the evidence 
is against the hypothesis that this factor operates 
to any considerable extent. For a detailed dis 
cussion see H, H. Remmers, op. cit. 


for ten traits* 1s, intradepart 


re 


raise 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE RANKS BY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS ON THE PURDUE RATING SCALE FOR INSTRUCTURS* 


Traits 
Department Total Range 


21-60 


99_7- 
ee 


9-32 
14-42 
10-56 
K 37-80 
L 
M 


Interdepart 
mental range 10-70 14-73 9-80 : 81 21-69 10-80 25-69 19-75 20-80 28-77 


* This table is to be read: Department A had a percentile score of 60 on trait 1 (interest in sub 


ject-matter) ; a percentile score of 39 on trait 2 (sympathetic attitude toward students), ete. The range 
in percentile scores for this department was from 30 (trait 5, presentation of subject-matter) to 72 (trait 
4, liberal and progressive attitude), ete. The interdepartmental range by traits (bottom of table) was 


7 


from 10 (department J, trait 1) to 70 (department E, trait 1), ete. 


mental variations are considerably lower than difference of from three to five raw score point 
the interdepartmental variations. The greatest on single traits or a difference of from ten 
variation within a department is that of depart- twenty percentile seores indicates a statistica 
ment G, where the lowest trait is 3, sympathetie certain difference. For difference in totals a 
attitude toward students, and the highest is 9, difference of about two raw score points or 
difference of about ten percentile score point 


personal appearance, the percentile scores being 
yields such a statistically significant differenc« 


22 and 75, respectively. 


It should be remembered that the percentile With these somewhat rough criteria in mind in 


spection of Table II will indicate which differ 


scores for various departments are based upon J we 
ences are likely to be certainly positive. 


class averages of a number of instructors, and 
as such are very stable measures of these traits 
as rated by students. For some departments CONCLUSIONS 
only a few instructors from a large depart- It seems fair to conclude from the data pr 
mental staff are represented, and as such may sented that, as students view the situation: (1 


not be representative. In most cases, however, Departmental as well as individual instructo 


the majority of the department is represented. patterns of teaching personality exist; (2) de 
sirable traits tend to vary together within a 


It would perhaps have been desirable to study 
given department; but (3) the variations fron 


in detail the statistical significance of the dif- 
obtaining the probable trait to trait within a given department ar 
likely to be signifieant. (4) The interdepart 
mental variations are quite extreme, and point 
to considerable differences in teaching effective 


ferences observed by 
error of the difference between all possible com- 
binations of traits taken two at a time. This 
would involve the computation of 8,335 differ- 
ences, together with their probable errors, and SS. H. H. RemMMeERs 
was not judged worth while. In general, a Purpue UNIVERSITY 
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Silly Error Passing.—Five years ago, 
when the American public-school superin- 
tendents met in annual convention in Cin- 
cinnati, Superintendent Milton Potter, of 
Milwaukee, persuaded the committee on 
resolutions to record with satisfaction an 
abatement in newspapers of an old and 
stupid practice of greeting the resumption 
of school sessions at the close of long vaca- 
tions by insinuations that children dislike 
their teachers and hate school. Mr. Potter 
told the committee that the superintendents 
should compliment and commend the press 
for the inerease of cheery announcements 
of-the reopening of school, for casting away 
the unlovely caricatures of educational 
publie servants and for fostering by edi- 
torials and other writings public respect 
for education and for those engaged in 
promoting it. Either the fitness of his 
proposals or the persuasiveness of his pre- 
sentation earried Mr. Potter’s recommenda- 
tion unanimously through the committee 
and the convention. 

In 1925 a committee of a hundred school 
superintendents addressed a complimentary 
letter to five hundred leading editors se- 
lected from the Lord-and-Thomas list. The 
letter told them they are the makers of pub- 
lie opinion, they are believers in the public 
schools, they want to aid all movements 
that promote the prosperity of the cities 
which they serve. The resumption of pub- 
lie-school service in the fall is really a 
significant event. The old inference that 
it is the end of joyous freedom of children 
is based on a fallacy. Instead of assuming 
that return to school is misery why not omit 
the doleful editorial on this occasion and 
try the more cheerful idea of welcoming 
teachers back to their public service? If 
you are unconvinced that children enjoy 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
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their school why not send reporters out to 
ask the youngsters as they return? The 
response was hearty. The leading news- 
papers took the hint. John Finley, one of 
the editors of the New York Times, wrote 
an editorial glowing with the epic signifi- 
eance of twenty-five millions of young 
citizens marching back to their prepara- 
tions for preserving the republic. The 
Chieago Daily News printed the results 
of its interviews with children on their 
way to school and reported that the old 
Shakespearean idea that they crawled like 
snails, unwillingly, was exploded. A 
national news-distributing company, which 
from New York, Cleveland, Chicago and 
San Francisco furnishes thousands of 
papers with special news-stories and timely 
features, distributed cheery pictures of the 
opening day of school with laughing 
youngsters and good-looking teachers par- 
ticipating in what was called a great na- 
tional festival. Cartoonist Haney, in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, under the caption 
**You’re right, old timer,’’ drew a picture 
of three smiling children with books headed 
schoolwards while a man, labeled ‘‘of the 
class of 1895,’’ stood seratching his head 
in amazement. Out of his mouth issued the 
exclamation: ‘‘What! you like school!! 
Well, they must-ta done something to the 
school system since I was a boy!!!’’ The 
Boston Herald copied it. A hundred New 
England papers followed suit. 

Not as we were thought to be.—Of course 
you have 
since 1895. You have changed the school 
building from a dingy prison to one of 
the handsomest structures in your town. 
You have parked its grounds with green 
grass and flowering shrubs. The bright 
flag of your country sparkles over it in the 


ae 


done something to the system’’ 
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breeze. The most beautiful pictures you 
ean find halls 
The best music of the world is reproduced 
within it by The 
things that children like to do and make 
The 


games they love to play have been taken 


ornament its and rooms. 


perfeeted instruments. 


are part of their school program. 
to the schoolhouse yards and given a wel- 
come by jolly teachers taking part in them. 
The 
has found that he misses too much by stay- 
Children do ery when 


truant, running away from dulness, 
ing out of school. 
their mothers keep them at home. Every 
American city can furnish incontrovertible 
evidences of that fact. The amazing in- 
crease of school attendance, 100 per cent., 
200 per cent., 600 per cent., shows in fig- 
ures that don’t lie. Men and women who 
have spent years in learning how to present 
that 
youth out the 

tyrant who ruled with the rod of correction. 
The the 
caricaturist, has disappeared. School ts a 


You 


Editors who don’t should 


lessons in interest 


worth-while ways 


have crowded unhappy 


‘school-marm face,’’ so dear to 


happy, worth-while place. know it. 
Parents know it. 
be enlightened. 

Purely Why not the 
busy newspaper men of your locality to 


Pe rsonal. help 
realize this and to remember it? William 
H. Allen, who is the first 
who called attention to a persisting ten- 


deney of newspapers to revile the schools 


I can remember 


on the opening day, calls attention to the 
fact that the editors need encouragement 
and that the cartoonists are in many cases 
the elass of 1895. The Roman 


writers of Lb. C. ridiculed the pedagogue. 


still in 


So did Montaigne, Shakespeare and Charles 
Dickens. The 
1870 devised shameful and vulgar insults 


comic-valentine makers of 
to teachers and exposed the pictures in 
windows to attract purchase by children. 
If a cartoonist draws a teacher he has the 
suggestion of thousands of years of error 
influencing him. An editor who is right 
in his views on what ought to be helped 
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and commended sometimes lets these abom 
inable eartoons slip in without realizing 
how false and foolish they are. The tim 
to stop it is before they appear. 

son to break up the habit is you, the sehy 
man. The occasion is now, before scho 
Opens. 

together some 


You get 


the opening : the 


How you do it. 


interesting news about 
number of children as compared with a 
year ago, the number of new sittings that 
new appointments, n 


You jot them down 


will be ready, 
courses, new plans. 
leave in the possession of your newspaper 
You find out the time of day 


editor. when 


he is least busy. The affair is important 
enough for you to ask beforehand for 

appointment. When you call you tell him 
the value he is to the school service, th: 
most costly of the expenditures his cit) 


You int 


mate to him how interesting it is to all his 


makes from the public funds. 


readers to hear‘something about the school 
. 
if 


Every one of them either has children in 


school or has attended it at some time ol 
his life. It is an institution in 
America leads the world. 


from perfect that every help an organ « 


whiecl 
But it is so 

publie opinion or a man who, like the edi- 
tor, makes it a business to think public 
mindedly, can give is an inealeulable aid 
Tell him you are part of a nation-wide com 
mittee to thank the editors for their support 
of public education. If he has been on 
of the few back-numbers who beet 
spitting out that old untrue libel that the 
the children 
read or write or spell or figure, never mind, 
tell him you have been, like the other super- 
intendents, delegated to thank the editors 
The resolutions of the De- 


have 


schools don’t teach how to 


This is true. 
partment of Superintendence bind us to 
their support and ‘‘to a fearless, energetic 


defense of the public-school system to the 


end that it may approach the consumma 
tion visioned by its founders.’’ If you ar 


content to regard such resolutions as mere 
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generalities, finished when read, vou are 
naught. They are principles generated by 
what was intended to be the selected in- 
telligence of your profession, proposals cor- 
rected by deliberation and discussion and 
ntended for use in your local situation. 
So. give him the national thanks and ask 
him if he will be willing to hail the big day 
by a cheerful American editorial. 

‘‘Do you mind if I leave you a sample?”’ 
you say. Then you hand him this, which 


you have cut out for the purpose: 


Hate Ir? Tuey Love Ir 

(Boston Transcript, Editorial) 
If ever a tradition needed debunking it is the 
that back 


back-number writer can 


notion children hate to go to school. 


Only a newspaper com 
ent on the opening of schools in that old-fas! 
ed manner ignoring the facts as they now ex 
The mid-Victorian reporter pictured childr 
gged home from the byways of summer leisure, 
bly washed and starched by fond but grim 
mothers, and then marched off to school as though 
to jail, against their wills, against their pleasures, 
gainst everything in them which is normal and 
iracteristic of the nature of childhood. 
If ever this was a correct picture—we doubt 
hat it ever was—it is completely out of touch 
! Nearly all the children of to-day 
Ask them whether 
they ‘‘like school’? and you will have an affirma 


the times. 
seem to enjoy going to school. 
tive answer from nine out of ten. Even the one 
dissenter sometimes refuses to confess his enjoy 
ment merely because he has come to think, prob- 
ably from hearing the remarks of his elders, that 
it is the proper thing to say that he does not like 
school. There is quite a universal relish among 
American children to-day for their education, 
Assuredly the credit for this zest flows to those 
leaders in the field who have thought out ways 
and means of making children like their studies. 
come to of the 
Through study of thousands of mea 
surements they know the capacities of six-year-olds 
They 
avoid fatigue and distaste and to make learning, 
as it should be, a matter of delight and not of 


despair. 


Teachers have know the nature 


child mind. 


and ten-year-olds. have learned how to 


If your man is seen to put the clipping 
with some matter that does not seem like 
waste-paper material, ask him if he 
stand any more. 


an 
Give him these. 
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Tne Day or Days 


(Seioto Editorial 
This is the day of days for Scioto County. It 


Nearly ten thou 


Gaze tte, 
marks the opening of schools. 
sand of our population will return to their class 
resumes the most 


Out of 


rooms this morning. 
task 


this schooling should come a moral training that 


This day 


important before the community. 


will give us citizens trained to resist vice, to stand 
for right and to adore the ideals that were sown 
aim of the 


It must develop his stamina, 


at the formation of our Republic. Th 
school is the citizen. 
him that 


We have delegated to the publie school th 


It must teach America must not stand 
still. 
most important function society has to perform. 

To the teachers we doff our hats. Theirs is the 
great duty, the great privilege. In their minds is 


the promise of to-morrow. The school is—and we 


must not forget—the foundation of our union. 


Yes, this is the day of days. 


Happy Days 


(Washington Daily News, Editorial 


Times have changed. The modern school is 


a happy place, old traditions notwithstanding 


Boys and girls like to be there. To-day 70,000 


district boys and girls are trooping back. Super 
intendent Ballou says they are glad. He asks us 
to investigate. 

This newspaper, unless officially advised to the 
contrary by the youngsters themselves, sul) 
to the proposition and considers them happy until 


further notice. 
As you rise to go, vive him your cheeriest 
smile and ask him to pass a tip to the ear- 


“* A 


‘*says more than print. 


toonist. picture,’’ you remind him, 
If vou let into 
your columns one of those scandalous libels 
on the looks and clothes of your teachers”’ 

-be sure you say ‘‘your’’ teachers, not 


“If 


columns one of those scandalous libels on 


‘“‘our’’ teachers you let into your 


the looks and clothes of your teachers 
they are your own girls, daugliters and 


the 


much of pubhie- 
courteous 


sisters- you upset 
effect 


Thank you 


patriotic and 
of your editorial. 
heartily.”’ 


It’s working. 


spirited, 


Good-bye. 


Now, brother, this is well 
worth your trouble and it works. Frank 


Cody has done it every August for hal!f-a- 
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dozen years. So has Milton Potter, Frank 
Ballou, John Beveridge, George Bowman, 
Charles Glenn, Willis Sutton, Jeremiah 
Burke, E. C. Fisher, C. M. Bardwell, John 
Chewning, Studebaker and 
Butler. It should be done every year if 
for no other reason than that it is a good 
the 
him poise and self-confidence. 

Hear, then, the story of the newspaper, 
the stenographer and the business man. 
Once, a theme for the cartoonist and the 


John Leslie 


exercise for superintendent—teaches 


funny man was the alleged affectionate 
familiarity of the employer for his type- 
writer-girl. All of a sudden the publica- 
tion of pictures and jokes on this line 
What 


ceased. You never see them now. 


happened? The business men’s associations 
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passed resolutions protesting against thes: 
libelous insults to employers and working 
women. Whenever an objectionable r 
erence appeared every one concerned w; 
obligated to protest to the publisher. You 
have not the power over a newspaper that 
men in some lines of work possess, but yo 
have some influence, you have pride in your 
work. You have the guardianship of fir 


men and women who deserve to be p: 
tected from unfair ridicule and disparag: 
ment. You have a professional duty 
carry out a resolution pledging you t 
fearless energetic defense of the schools 

If you will turn, in your engageme 
book, to the date that is five days befor 
the opening of school, write ‘‘appointment 


with editors, important.”’ 


EXILES AND BOOK REVIEWS 


THE sabbatie year provision by which work- 
ers are encouraged to seek renewal of strength 
and spirits by travel abroad continues to spread 
into more public-school systems. Mr. Sherwood 
Shankland, 
division of the National Education Association, 
Washington, District of Columbia, will tell you 
at any moment, if you write him, just what 
The 
scheme proves a boon to me to-day. Why? 
Because a_ half than estimable 
guides of youth are in this little town in France 


secretary of the superintendents’ 


cities have joined the progressive ranks. 


dozen more 
to which a formidable package of books to re- 
view has been sent by the honorable, the pub- 
lishers. 

Visouriant, or, as we all eall it, Smilingtown, 
is so rural that it has not diseovered the rise in 
the cost of living. When a sabbatical traveler 
finds her daily average expense surpassing the 
three-hundred-and-sixty-fifth of her yearly esti- 
mate she seeks a clean and pleasant country 
place in which her figure may improve. Smil- 
ingtown is such a spot. A natural subterranean 


most delicious curative 


An aqueduct brings it 


reservoir stores the 


water in the world. 
down the hillsides to three generous fountains. 
Modern piping takes it into clean stone houses. 
Fertile farms in the valley and on stone shelves 


tier on tier up the slopes supply at surprisingly 


low prices the calories and vitamins requir 
folks. 


ungrasping population inherits a skill in co 


by sabbatical A gentle, courteous a: 


ery and housekeeping as if by instinct, and M 
Felix Laurier, secretary of the local branch 
the Touring Club de France, lent me his eig] 
take the American inte! 


marvelous 


passenger car to 


gentsia over the road to Grass 
Gourdon and les gorges de Loup. 
What, then, could 


these good Americans saw the pile of books i: 


be more natural, whe 


our front room and heard our encomiums 


Professor John Rose, whose reading elub us 


‘ 


to send to this magazine the substance of 
monthly summaries of high points, than that 
these exiles-from-home-splendors-dazzle-in-\ 
should offer to help the forthcoming announc 
ment of what the new books contain? 

They needed coaxing. The ordinary scho 
person has an idea that a book reviewer is on 
who takes the pose of knowing as much abo 
the subject as the author—usually more, so as 
to point out errors. Our exiles had to be pe! 
suaded that there are already enough fault 
finders and that there is a field for book dis 
eussion which is frankly for the purpose 0! 
encouraging more people to read the literatur 
of our profession. With that intent Profess: 
Rose organized his Bibliologoi, the work o! 
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-hich is here continued as best we know how. 

there be reported only those books which 
em the best. If it were our endeavor to warn 
readers of the errors of books we could get 
ich valuable aid from Walter Monroe and 
ibel Hull. 


ly of reviewing educational works. 


They have made an admirable 
They 


examined 548 reviews in forty-six periodicals. 


Seventy-nine per cent. of the reviews were 
orable. One hundred per cent. of yours 
yuld be that. 


2ading of professional books those 


As our inherited duty is to 
romote the 
hich ean not be commended should not be men- 


ned at all. Leave them to the professional 
ties. We do not want to restrict you by 
standardization, but you ought to give an ade 
iate account of what is “intult,” as the Scots 
y, that is, the contents. Some sample tastes 
advisable but not so many as to lead your 
steners to feel they need not read for more. 
\hatever else you say avoid remarking that the 
wok is “a valuable contribution to its field.” 
No one who has written upon book reviewing 
is satisfied with it. 
religion, polities and civilization usually say 
More and better 
books on teaching are coming from the press. 
More and more people are interested. What 
these volumes say is news. Tell it. 
Hither the courage of the sabbaticals was 
proof against this preliminary caution, or the 
mging to gather with those who speak Ameri 
strong enough or Madam Theo’s 
culinary skill was an irresistible lure. Before 
a week had passed the flower of American nobil- 
itv foregathered under our largest olive-tree 
and, like the happy Greeks in Academe, dis- 
cussed the higher things. 


But writers upon marriage, 


these things can be improved. 


can was 


Optimism well-ordered, counsel without con- 
descension, praise not patronizing: Marsh. “If 
the meeting opened with a hymn,” I ventured to 
say, “it might well be in praise of Frank Marsh. 
His book? on the teacher as a human person is 
quite the brightest, cheeriest, most persuasively 
reasonable piece of optimism I have seen. The 
bright man or woman of the World Book Com 
pany staff who writes the unique fly-leaf mes- 
sages concerning its publications hails Marsh 

1V. Frank Marsh, ‘‘The Teacher Outside the 


School.’? World Book Company, Yonkers. 244 
pp. $1.80. 
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as a healthy antidote to the pelican type of 
teacher feeding her young with her own life 
It’s a heroic conception but it spoils 
her too What we 
martyr type of conscientious tired teacher and 


blood. 
soon. want is less of the 
more of the hearty, human, likable person fit to 
be a refreshing companion to youth and a wel 
come member of the best society of our town. 
Mr. Marsh, who is continuing a long term as 
secretary of the State Board of Edueation in 
West Virginia, sheds no tears over the passing 
of the old type of respectable, self-sacrificing 
and unlovely teacher. Bless your heart, says 
he, you must observe that the American public 
school teacher represents an amazing develop 
ment. She is the most progressive type our 
present civilization has. It requires the livest 
creature in the universe to rise from the old 
state of being to the higher level into which our 
profession is climbing. Marsh cites principles 
and qualities pertinent to all professions and 
finds them now generally observed in ours, 

“A profession has a body of scientific know]l- 
edge and a corresponding skill in performance. 

“These can be acquired only by extended 
study and careful practice by persons especially 
endowed with the necessary abilities. 

“The welfare of community, state and nation 
especially depends on these persons. 

“They incur moral obligations to each other 
and to the community. 

“They formulate these duties in codes of 
ethies. 

“The professional maintains high standards 
regardless of public indifference or of personal 
gain. 

“He sets service above salary. 

“He renounces hopes of great wealth. 

“He grasps opportunity for improvement. 

“He will not injure a fellow practitioner nor 
permit him to violate the principles of the pro 
fession. 

“The headings under which the genial author 
arranges his bits of philosophy and pointed 
quotations from ancient and modern masters of 
life and mind are: growth, imagination, dream 
and visions, self-reliance, religion, ethics, humor, 
work, money, travel, social life, manners, ap- 
pearance, health, recreation, literature and 
index. It is not only the nature of man to be 
happy but it is the especial duty of the teacher, 
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for the reason that happiness increases the 
efficiency of herself and of those within the 
sphere of her influence. Business has been 


pushing into prominence the duty of spreading 
She deals in 
knowledge, character The confi- 
dence of her customers is easily and delightfully 
gained if they find her well supplied with 
thinking 


cheer. The teacher is in business. 


and spirit. 


knowledge and discover that she is 
and The 


increasing fund of wisdom and inspiration not 


crowing. advantages of an ever- 
only give us a joy in work but they make us 
more desired in the cireles of life in our home 
town. One large difference between the teacher 
and dumb creatures, between her and the sav- 
is that they are content to do as their 
ancestors did. The 
who make studies of the wants of those who 
intend to enter teaching tell us that the most 
of them wish social poise and self-reliance in 
‘Fine!’ says Mr. Marsh, 


age, 


normal-school instructors 


the presence of people. 
‘Get it.’ It is a common experience that we 
find in ourselves what we are looking for. If 
you search your own nature for signs of power 
the chances are that you will find them. Look 
in your heart for weaknesses and you will hear 
from within, ‘Lo, here we are.’ Take stock; 
list your qualities; Franklin did, and Wash- 
ington; Aurelius and Pythagoras. Stock-taking 
is good business. It makes you well balanced. 
You'll neither think too much of your merits 
nor by dwelling on shortcomings grow under- 
confident. You can be a plus or a minus. It is 
a bad weakness to wait for a crisis to shake 
your powers loose. Wars produce heroes and 
leaders out of such as otherwise would be un- 
honored and unsung, but it’s too expensive a 


process. It also discovers cowards and rogues 
who previously failed to exercise their incipient 


virtues into powers meet for emergencies. We 
can not very well expect to get more power out 
of our being than we put into it. If you crave 
the satisfaction of feeling the purr of power in 
your internal engine when performing some 
important undertaking you must get accumu- 
lations of energy in your mind and soul by 
exercising your working units right along. The 
influence always ready at hand is work. Happy 
is he who has found his, says the sage. Think 
a little farther and you realize that to make 
any work one’s own is possible beyond the doubt 
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of lazy or weak-minded observers. Happiness 
is the exhalation from hard work done in 
It is folly to expect joy otherwise 
She does 


favor palaces, but lurks in cornfields, labora 


right spirit. 
Happiness loves men at work. 


She crowns the uncor 
Looking 


suddenly from your hard work you see h 


tories and schoolhouses. 
scious head of the busy child. 


Toiling away you feel her presence near. But 
if you look too long, she fades away. If yo 
run after her, she disappears. 

“Mr. Marsh’s talk on money and the hap; 
ness to be had of it is singularly wise and 
practical. Money can buy attractive clothing 
and a consequent feeling of poise and s 
respect. It can bring books, pictures, appr 
priate luxuries for inspiration and stimulus 
It enables study and travel, an environment 
publie-schoo! 


develop personality. Keeping 
teachers’ salaries down inevitably debilitates th 
service secured by your community. But what 
ever your wage use your brains in spending 

It is folly to pretend that money ean purchasi 
It is as foolish to assume that al! 


We need money. 


happiness. 
money is the root of all evil. 
It’s not to hide it in a hedge nor for a train 
attendant, but for the glorious privilege of 
being independent. The way to financial sw 
cess is open to the teacher of average income 
with average responsibilities. In fact, it 

often those who seem hardest pressed who soon- 
est find ways to accumulate a financial reserve. 
A sound point of view toward the spending and 
saving of money and a sufficient strength oi 
character to make in advance a yearly budget 
and to use it as a guide make the building of a 
competence almost a matter of course. Mr. 
Marsh gives the tables of the U. S. bureaus and 
of the banks, showing how much various desig 
nated weekly savings produce and what per 
cent. of various incomes should be set aside for 
food and shelter, clothing, advancement, recrea 
tion and savings. May I say that this chapter, 
which might seem to be more concerned with 
personal affairs than with the large problems 
of teaching, is so vital to good school servic 
that it ought to be used entire for a program 
of a principal’s staff meeting with his teachers 
at least once a year. Why? Because the finan 
cial mistakes of teachers have become notorious 


vr 


Their losses directly impair good teaching. Ov 
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author shows that such errors are common to 
sionals not dealing principally with money. 

“Why are we what is known as easy marks? 

“Qur names and salaries are printed in official 
records and are easily accessible to agents. The 
known regularity of income, the reputation of 
teachers for promptness and honesty, make the 
teacher a good risk and sought for by invest- 
ment agents. The high-grade courtesy of our 
profession exposes us to the sales talk of pro- 
moters. A respectful hearing often becomes an 
interested one. Pride of opinion prevents us 
from asking a conservative bank about the 
worth of a proposition. We teach semi-finan- 
cial subjeets in school and like to think that 
our scholarship implies a good judgment as to 
investments. We know of former classmates 
who eut less ice than we in college now riding 
in expensive cars and sitting in the high-priced 
seats at the show. So into the taxicab company 
or the rubber-farm corporation we go. Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, New York, are fringed with 
suburban lots planted with teachers’ savings 
and overgrown with weeds. Mr. Marsh lists 
mines, factories, gas wells, apple orchards, oil 
stocks and coal measures, known from his 
personal observation to be dumps for teachers’ 
money, and then gives the detailed points of 
safe investment obtained from Elbert Gary and 
Andrew Mellon. 

“So runs his book, with practical common 
sense, through travel hints to ultra-violet rays, 
health receipes, jokes, work and play, and the 
deep verities of the good life. It is one of 
those offerings which we like to call tonie books. 
The thing you will like most about it is its calm 
and eonvineing confidence. Marsh knows his 
stuff. His is the experienced assurance of one 
in the ranks. He knows that teaching really is 
the great adventure which the big men outside 
say it is. Quite happily, therefore, he opens 
with the tribute of Herbert Hoover: ‘Teaching 
has had to be sincere. Who does it is a public 
character under the scrutiny of watchful eyes. 
His life is an open book. His office, like that 
of a minister of religion, demands an excep- 
tional standard of conduct. And how rarely 
does a teacher fall below it! How seldom does 
a teacher figure in a sensational headline of a 
newspaper! It is truly remarkable that so vast 
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an army—eight hundred thousand—so uni 
formly meets its obligations, so effectively does 
its job, so decently behaves itself, as to be 
almost utterly inconspicuous in a sensation-lov- 
ing country. It implies a wealth of character, 
of tact, of patience, of quiet competence to 
achieve such a record as that.’ 

“So, here we thank Mr. Marsh—and Mr. 
Hoover—and inform them that now we feel 
quite set up in spirits and intent.” 


A spirited story with a teacher in it: Simp- 
son.2, The professor from the University of 
Illinois whom we had told of the sweet reason- 
ableness of the Visouriant Hotel charges vouch- 
safed to comment upon Jean Simpson's story 
of a bright and winsome girl entangled in the 
tragedies and comedies engendered by a weak- 
kneed principal, a wobbly school-board presi- 
dent, a flock of gossiping harpies, a virile mod- 
ern college professor and a lovable dog. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, “about a tip-top novel. 
The publishers’ advertisement on the cover 
doesn’t do the book justice. It says Miss Simp- 
son has accomplished the remarkable feat of 
writing a vigorous, dramatic, absorbing novel 
about the usually acrid subject of school teach- 
ing. This is all true except the intimation that 
teaching is usually an acrid subject. Nonsense! 
After what we have just heard about Mr. 
Marsh’s book we are in no mood to accept this 
assertion. Furthermore, as this story is laid in 
California you may be willing to hear my testi- 
mony that teaching in the commonwealth where 
Jesse Burke and Susan Dorsey and John Fran- 
cis and Fred Hunter and Ellwood Cubberley 
and William John Cooper and Harry Wilson 
and Charley Hughes and Harry Jones and 
Colonel Gwinn and Guy Roney and Mark Kep- 
pel and Will Campbell and Ed Hardy and Will 
Wood and Chet Rowell and Artie Chamberlain 
have set the pace is anything but an acrid 
experience. Furthermore, Miss Simpson doesn’t 
paint it so but as a fascinating, animating, 
humanly interesting experience. What she does 
portray with deft artistic strokes is the smear 
it gets from the butcher and other second-rate 
laymen not important enough to get the more 
desired political places but considered stupid 
and pompous enough to take charge of the 


2Lola Jean Simpson, ‘‘Treadmill.’’ The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 282 pp. $2.00. 
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organization devised by our ancestral] statesmen 
to train succeeding generations to realize the 
ideals of our grand experiment of an exalted 
democracy. 

“Within the memory of men yet living there 
was a time when it would have been a Sisyphean 
task to write a novel which could interest the 
reader in a school-teacher. Horace, Montaigne, 
Shakespeare, Dickens and Irving had put the 
instructor into a sorry crew. In 1858 Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book printed a notice to contributors 
that no more stories bringing in schoolmis- 
tresses were wanted; the public was not inter- 
ested. Edward Eggleston broke through the 
barrier. Bret Harte portrayed a respectable 
and likable schoolmaster in ‘M’liss.’ Elbert 
Hubbard, Ernest Poole and Sinclair Lewis have 
introduced teachers with red blood and not 
clothed in garments of the preceding genera- 
Why not? We just heard that there are 
now about eight hundred thousand of us. 
Every town has its considerable supply. An 
alarming number of new ones are knocking at 
the doors to come in. What is more to be ex- 
pected than that novels of our times and man- 
ners should find in a teacher the life and 
adventure with which an interesting novel would 
be concerned? I would say that ‘Treadmill’ 
has been produced not because its author has a 
preachment to deliver but because she has the 
scent for the dramatic, the picturesque, the win- 
some, and because she has the skill to weave 
them into a ripping good story that moves with 
sure tread through entangling complications 
engendered by the personalities of the partici- 
pants and reaching outcomes that are natural 
and inevitable. In other words, what the wise 
ones who have analyzed hundreds of master- 
pieces tell us are the characteristies of the good 
novel are here: Movement, grip, vigor, sur- 
prise, distress, solution. You don’t read it 
because it is about teaching. You feel that the 
writer would have made an engrossing narrative 
of the experiences of a physician or of an 
engineer. She wishes a dramatic situation. She 
finds it in the absurd American practice of 
entrusting to a group of nincompoops the train- 
ing of youth for the social and civie life of the 
future. Leslie Burleson comes fresh from the 
college classes of live history teachers into the 
high school of a California town in which the 


tion. 
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powers that be, the school board, have no: 
progressed beyond the America-first stage jy, 
which its members were nurtured. Leslie has 
the idea that American polities were not always 
and are not now guided by statesmen to who, 
God has given the infallible inspiration which 
prevents an office-holder from doing any wrong. 
‘You must reason,’ she tells her youngsters, ‘yoy 
must question, you must doubt. You must 
square official and political acts by the great 
principles of right and wrong.’ Her boys and 
girls got into the Mexican question and were 
inclined to believe that we hadn’t been al! that 
we should in fairness have been to our sist; 
republic. They seemed to be coming to the « 
clusion that the Mexicans have as much right 
to govern themselves as we have. ‘Principa 
Galloway was perturbed; a troubled shadow 
veiled his face; his voice trembled. “I’m afraid 
you are handling dynamite. The Board 
never thought it wise to stir up too much con 
troversial feeling, especially where our country 
is concerned. They feel that it is unpatriotic.” ’ 
“There isn’t much made of this episode ir 
the book. Leslie, a modern, spirited, popular, 
likable, lovable girl, sees this stupid, old-world, 
monarchical conception of school service dead 
ening the whole system. She sees the verve ani 
vitality of youth, which energy ought to lx 
guided into channels for meeting and wrestling 
with the civie evils of our imperfect democracy, 
wasted in excessive athletic and entertainment 
pursuits. She sees the drag of ignorant and 
power-loving school boards preventing publi: 
education from approaching what it was organ- 
ized for. The publisher says it is not the 
author’s object to strike any particular town 
or east reflections on specifie boards of educa- 
tion. Of course not. If this were the isolated 
situation in any particular town or of any 
specific board of education, the introduction o! 
the circumstance would give the air of im 
probability to a story which has the excellence 
of truth to life as we know it. There are towns 
in which the schools do teach that our democ 
racy is an experiment and is in danger because 
of the majority’s ignorance of self-government. 
There are schools which realize that controver 
sia! subjects are those which, most of all, shou!d 
be taken up in order that the coming citizens 
may be accustomed to meeting unsettled ques 
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tions, a main quality of which is that they are 
-speeially controversial. But there is Chicago 
whose school board within the last three years 
ordered teachers to discontinue the use of a 
-yllabus devised by the principals and mention- 
ing the waste and barbarity of war. There is 
New York whieh forbade the schools to use a 
Red Cross eireular because of an endorsement 
ft it by Herbert Hoover and because the powers 
‘hat be hold that politics must be kept out of 
shool. There is Washington, the civic center 
of the republic, Washington which suspended 
and fined a woman teacher for letting Bol- 
shevism be diseussed in her elass. There are 
some hundreds of school boards whose rules 
forbid the introduction of controversial subjects 
into teaching. So we may remark that if the 
bright Simpson lady chose this background as 
part of the scenery of her fascinating story of 
adventure, love-chase, weakness and strength 
she took something which is pretty near home 
to most Americans and can very well be looked 
to by a large number of communities. 

“*Treadmill’ is not advertised as a gift book, 
but it is just the thing for a present to prin- 
cipals, superintendents and members of school 
Let every staff buy a copy and have 
neatly inseribed in it: 


boards. 


To whatever his name is 
This book is presented to you by a commit- 

tee of teachers because of your interest in 

them and your enjoyment of a good story. 

This is a right bright one. We are thankful 

that you are not like the schoolmen portrayed 

in it. 

“No names need be signed. Good works, not 
names, count, 

“An inseription like that never fails to pique 
a man’s vanity and his curiosity. He’ll go into 
the book at once. If he begins it he'll never 
leave it until he’s read it through. It is the 
pompous ones, the narrow ones, the petty 
tyrants, the teachers-should-know-their-place 
chaps whom you want to reach. The presen- 
tation inseription is the way to catch ’em— 
honey instead of vinegar, sugar coating over a 
bitter pill, If this were done by the eighty 
thousand of us—Oh, what an awakening were 
there, my countrymen! And what a joy to the 
talented girl who has done this workmanlike 
piece of literature. Try it.” 
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Why not more to show for it? Giddings.* 
Said the literary lady who leads high-school 
children of Chicago through the mazes of 
French irregular verbs, “In view of what the 
professor just quoted from Miss Simpson anent 
the steering of high schools away from their 
civie duties, the book I took may properly come 
next. Franklin Giddings, newspaper man, 
essayist, professor, school-board member, sociol- 
ogist, remarks, ‘If there is anything which is 
inexcusable in educational methods it is the 
killing of priceless qualities of human char- 
acter and attitudes of mind.’ We surely can 
not suppose that the typical American when 
he is twenty-one years of age and first goes to 
the polls is only then beginning to have ideas 
of civie duty. The boy who in manhood holds 
imbecile ideas of government function betrays 
that he had infantile preparatory attitudes when 
he was a child. From the standpoint of citi- 
zens, including taxpayers, it is obvious that we 
should expect high schools to prepare our young 
folk to be something more than instruments to 
earn money. Why should Jones pay taxes to 
enable Smith’s son to earn money if, when the 
boy has learned how, he cares for nothing but 
to get money and get it in such a way as to 
injure human society? We might better spend 
our taxes in putting him in jail to begin with. 
Surely the tax-supported high school should 
work to make its boys and girls worthy mem- 
bers of society and publie-spirited citizens. The 
very least a boy can do who has had a high- 
school education at the expense of society is to 
show a decent man’s recognition of obligation 
created by his acceptance of a gift. He must 
not only be decent but self-sacrificing, willing 
to give some of his time and energy to make 
things go as they should in his community. We 
have far too little of idealistic realism. In our 
cities 80 per cent. came in from outside. They 
are mainly in for what they can get out of it. 
Plainly, if our citizens are to have responsibility 
for government their feelings of obligation must 
be bred in the boys and girls of the schools. 

“You just heard Mr. Marsh’s stirring sen- 
tences on the joy of work well done. We seem 
to be slumping in America. Dr. Giddings 
devotes some warm pages to our need in this 

8 Franklin Henry Giddings, ‘‘The Mighty Medi- 
eine.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
147 pp. $2.50. 
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regard. It should be the aim of high school to 


cultivate the virtue of pride in work. Ameri- 
eans are losing it. It isn’t easy to buy an 
article made of the stuff it pretends to be. Pro- 
fessional men, merchants, manufacturers, car- 
penters, stone masons, don’t produce the honest 
goods they used to. The scheme of studies in 
our high schools has not been determined by a 
consideration of what kind of citizen we need 
and of what school activities are best able to 
help develop him. The high schools work as 
though their studies, which at best are means 
of reaching higher ends, were ends in them- 
selves. It is plain that we can not go on modi- 
fying high-school courses by the simple process 
of addition, putting in radio, aeronautics and 
automobile repairing. The effectiveness of edu- 
cation is indicated by the state of human life 
at the time and after. We have had education 
as a national glory for a considerable time. If 
now the distribution of wealth is erratic, bear- 
ing little relation to the value of its possessors 
to the world; if superstition is fashionable; if 
enlightenment has to fight for life against in- 
fluential ignoramuses and authoritative morons 
who would forbid investigation and impose 
ereeds on teachers; if legislation is stupid, 
fanatical and dishonest; if government is the 
rule alternately of organized grafters and gangs 
of moral bullies—it is reasonable to believe that 
intelligence is not being applied in large mea- 
sure to the improvement of life. Education 
has partially failed in its highest task. Its 
methods have been wrong or its seale of values 
has been untrue or both have been inadequate. 
The situation is not so desperate as it might 
appear but it is bad enough to be deplorable. 

“Now, the movement of this book is this: the 
power of mystery; the cleverness of the fakir 
who plays on it so as to control his fellows; the 
grip he had on man until the Greeks began 
courageously to question, to experiment and to 
think; the advance of Lucretius; then the sleep 
of a thousand years; the persistence of fear of 
the medicine-man in America to-day; the voo- 
dooism of William Jennings Bryan; the super- 
stitions of now; the struggle for truth; the two 
systems of education; the entrance of science; 
the overloaded curriculum; the failure of the 
elective experiment; the bewilderment of Henry 
Adams; the present need of a fresh scrutiny; 
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the loosening grip of religious dogma; the an- 
swer of biology; the new freedom; a liberal edu- 
cation; unchecked religion’s antagonism to it: 
possibilities and present urgencies; the child as 
a member of society; the high school; the co! 
lege; the unfit; double-entry education needed; 
the present duty of the intellectually honest and 
unafraid. 

“T think a mere recital of these topics must 
intimate to you the importance and dignity ot 
the book. It is in fact an Odyssey of the 
wanderings of the human mind, its triumphs 
and defeats. The virility of thought, the beauty 
of style, give the book the power and grace of 
a master work. Its movement has the direct- 
ness which enables even an ordinary reader, 
like me, to advance through it without fatigue 
but rather with refreshment. Here is serious 
stuff, served hot to customers who need it.” 


And that’s what a teacher is made of : Morris 
The Brooklyn art teacher said this: “Mr. Henry 
Watrous, who manufactures shelf hardware, 
told me that the psychologist employed by his 
firm has amazingly increased the efficiency of 
service by making studies of the workers and 
advising them how to develop their abilities or 
what kind of work to get a transfer to. Prob- 
ably most people know that job analysis and 
personality appraisal, in spite of ridicule and 
opposition, are becoming an important feature 
of business. ScHOoL aNp Society reviews of 
books on vocational guidance give some idea 
of the advance of such studies into the field of 
an exact science. Now comes Dr. Elizabeth 
Morris with an essay on discovering and devel- 
oping the qualities needed in a_ successful 
teacher. The thousands who ask to be teachers, 
the oversupply of candidates, the general belie! 
of Holleys and Muellers and Finneys and Gid- 
dingses et al, that teaching is not good enough 
indicate the need of much more careful ex- 
amination of would-be teachers before employ- 
ing them. Training-school faculties have often 
made decisions by the votes of all their mem 
bers. The danger of subjective prejudice in 
such a process is palpable. Dr. Winship has 
commended a usage in the state normal school 
in Ellensburg, Washington, where a girl’s dress, 


4 Elizabeth Hunt Morris, ‘‘ Personal Traits and 
Success in Teaching.’’ Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, New York. 75 pp. $1.50. 
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her eare of her room and belongings in the 
dormitory, her getting on with the employees 
and with fellow students were given much 
weight in deciding the issuing or withholding 
of a certificate. Dr. Morris’s study aims to 
detect, by a more objective and just method, 
the eauses of suceess and failure in teaching 
and to diseover them early enough to save waste 
and disappointment. In the State College for 
Teachers at Albany she and the faculty began 
the researches which, later, under the guidance 
of Doctors Bagley, Gates, Kilpatrick and Pint- 
ner, she earried to the length described in her 
interesting monograph. With the increasing 
use of intelligence tests has come the recogni- 
tion that other than intellectual factors must be 
civen an exact weight in determining the rating 
of a teacher’s value. ‘Personality’ is our com- 
mon word covering them. What is it? How 
can it be estimated? Cooperation and antago- 
nism are certainly to be considered. Leadership, 
of course, has a place. Health belongs. But 
the present methods of appraising these and 
other essentials are chaotic. Raters are not 
even honest. They give high grades to a teacher 
they know is poor, if by so doing they ean avoid 
trouble. They fail for some reason or another 
to score superior teachers so as to be distin- 
guished from the moderately good or merely 
fair. From many fields comes the call for a 
more scientifie understanding of personality. 
Rate, says the author, the teaching done rather 
than the teacher. This cuts down the per- 
bias. Definite, objective standards of 
good teaching are the present need. What 
the traits are, how they were studied, what 
they are worth and how the training schools 
may cultivate them make up the substance of 
the book.” 


sonal 


A mirror for eight hundred thousand teach- 
ers: Commonwealth Fund Investigators.’ The 
oldest exile took up the discussion: “Simulta- 
neously with Dr. Morris’s snug volume the 
postman delivered the result of the work in 
which for three years some two hundred or 
more administrators have been busy, collecting 
from thousands of people the facts and judg- 


_5‘*The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study,’’ 
directed by W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
666 pp. $4.00. 
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ments of which Professors Charters and Waples 
have codified the conclusions. It is a common- 
place to assert that the training-school courses 
need a thorough overhauling. They have grown 
like the furniture of a large family, a collec- 
tion of what different members wanted and 
through a desire to keep up with the Joneses. 
The faculty committee on curriculum, when op- 
portunity seems ripe, remarks, ‘Go to—let us 
make recommendations, Let us send a question- 
naire to the most prominent schools and find 
out what they offer.” Professor Mover wants 
to brush up on mental hygiene and needs a 
stimulus. He gets the board to add a course 
in this and to give it to him. The Common- 
wealth committee considered that the production 
of efficient teachers might properly be the aim 
of a teacher-training school. Let us get the 
best conception possible of the duties and traits 
of an efficient teacher—rural teacher, elemen- 
tary teacher, junior-high-school teacher, senior- 
high-school teacher. Let a training school 
make its courses, program its activities and 
conduct its disciplines with the main purpose of 
developing these products. Let it heroically re- 
jeet everything which is surpassed by other 
studies, exercises and procedures which are 
found more able to develop the teacher as con- 
ceived. This is what an up-to-date navy depart- 
ment, aeroplane service or athletic board is do- 
ing all the time. Pasteur did this and Burbank ; 
why not Brubacher and MeKenny, Armentrout, 
Keith, Lord, Felmley, Seerley, Brandenburg, 
Boyden, Pitman, Waldo, Munson, Warriner, 
Lamkin, Alger, Payne, Shawkey, Cooper, Selke, 
Silver, Bliss, De Groat, Bugbee, Armstrong, 
Hyer, Miss Johnston and Miss Tall? 

“In point of fact this is what they are doing 
and what they asked the Commonwealth Fund 
to help them do. 

“Here, then, you have a master list of the 
activities of teachers in the publie schools from 
the primary grades through the twelfth year. 
Here is an evaluation of these activities with 
respect to their importance, their difficulty of 
learning and the desirability of teaching them 
in the training school. Here you have a study 
which institutions may apply to the investiga- 
tion of their own administrative problems. 
First comes the remarkable full and illumina- 
ting list of the traits of an efficient teacher, 
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then the activities in which these traits are ex- 
The compilers submitted them to rep- 
resentatives of typical professional groups and 
had the traits and activities rated. The ratings 
The directors, Pro- 


ercised. 


are reduced to a final score. 
fessors Charters and Waples, have sedulously 
kept their personal convictions in the back- 
ground. ‘So spake Zarathustra’ as a maxim 
for educational procedure counts so little with 
our generation that the compilers have taken 
great pains, as is the procedure of scientists, 
to give their processes as much prominence as 
their conclusions. For the editors of this re- 
port to set up objectives, they say, would be 
futile; their formulations could not possess 
authoritative validity. Not only do they give a 
remarkably full analysis of all the steps taken, 
but they file all the data in multiplicate copies 
in different depositories and invite students and 
administrators to consult the reeords. 

“This report should have a steadying effect 
on teacher training. The mass of unelassified 
matter in educational literature is bewildering. 
Champions of special fields of knowledge have 
issued volumes on their hobbies, The reporters 
found one teacher-training institution which 
offers enough courses to fill the normal pro- 
gram of one student for forty-six years! No 
clear and comprehensive picture of the duties 
of teachers of different types has been available 
and, for this reason, no satisfactory agreement 
on the usefulness of different training pro- 
cedures has been at hand, or even an agreement 
as to what is meant by usefulness. 

“With Aristotelian thoroughness the researeh- 
ers began where their predecessors had left off. 
They assembled all the qualities, duties and ac- 
tivities of the good teacher which had been pub- 
lished by other investigators. They consulted 
all the deans of all the schools of education. 
This resulted in about six thousand points in- 
eluding duplicates. From 6,054 teachers they 
obtained similar compilations. There were now 
236,655 specifications. With the aid of experi- 
enced educators they summarized the findings. 
The careful steps pursued you will find de- 
seribed in the opening chapter: ‘A Summary 
of the Study.’ Some of the activities may be 


valueless; some may be pernicious, but they are 
performed and commended by your teachers. 
If there be other type activities which teachers 
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ought to perform, no known writer on teach 

no consulted practitioner has divulged any. 
you wish to ascertain what your own staff thi: 

it is doing or ought to do and why, you can 
obtain, at cost, from the publisher of the 
port, the forms and necessary instructions for 
conducting your canvass. 

“What, now, are the traits of teachers in a 
senior high school? Turn to page 67 and find 
twenty-six qualities running from Adaptab 
to Thrift. On page 68 find those for teacher 
of the intermediate grades; on page 69 find an 
analysis of the kindergarten and primary-grade 
instructor. What is meant by open-mindedness, 
fluency and these other qualities so listed? Sree 
page 56, where all of them are defined by a 
composite answer from four authorities: the 
New Standard Dictionary, Webster’s Interna 
tional, the Oxford, the Century. 

“Now that you have learned what the cood 
teacher is, find out what she does. Twenty re 
markable pages, beginning with number 223, list 
alphabetically each of the eighty-three traits ob- 
tained, and give under each head from two to 
nineteen actions which indicate that the trait is 
present. The good teacher has courage. How 
do you know? He shows it in ‘doing what he 
believes is right.’ He ‘disciplines without fear 
the children of wealthy parents.’ You recal! 
other actions. When Anna Morris, of Spring 
field, who could not swim, saw one of her chi! 
dren at the class pienie fall off the end of th 
platform into the deep pond, she jumped » 
after her, and by kicking vigorously kept her 
self and the child afloat until the two were 
rescued. When a policeman nabbed, for hitting 
his dignity with a snowball, one of the young 
sters of Ida Mulranan, of Brooklyn, she took 
the child away from him and gave the copper 
a generous piece of her mind. When George 
Howland, Chicago superintendent, came into 4 
group of teachers and reproved them for at 
tempting, without his permission, to organize 4 
teachers association, Instructor Sanford rose 
and gave him a large dose of the medicine of 
academic freedom; when President Tift, of the 
New York City Board of Edueation, addressing 
a meeting of school workers, undertook to dres 
them down, Teacher James Sheppard rose and 
told the president in what respect that same 
president was wrong and unfair. The Common- 
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wealth report wishes you to add all the activi- 
ties you ean under each trait it has listed. 
Whatever Professor Charters or Professor 
Waples may think of the necessity of more 
courage in the profession, they omit, having 
pledged themselves not to modify the 236,655 
returns that came in. Lola Simpson’s ‘Tread- 
mill,” reviewed a few paragraphs previously in 
this magazine, seores timidity as a curse of 
present edueation. Walter Lippmann, in his 
book on Tennessee and Chicago, wishes teach- 
ers showed more courage. Franklin Giddings 
wants the schools to be brave enough to teach 
intellectual honesty. Various erities think us 
too fond of safety first. If you are interested 
enough te go to Columbus, Ohio, and to examine 
in the library of the Bureau of Educational 
Research at the State University the official 
record of the Commonwealth Fund study, no 
doubt you will get valuable material upon 
courage as a teacher trait. ScHOOL AND 
Socrery has printed comments of schoolmen 
on inferiority complexes of teachers. Professor 
Bagley has diseussed the question. Dr. Morris, 
in her study of intending teachers, found 46 per 
cent. of them asserting that they needed more 
poise. These seem to be indications of too 
much fear, too little courage, among the traits 
of our profession. Why not, in revising the 
curriculum of the training schools, add a course : 

XX. Covurace. Professor Fearless. Fridays, 
t-5, Room 13. Fallacy of the instinct theory. 
Building fears in children by suggestion. The 
dark. Mice. Fear as a teacher’s motive. How 
to develop courage when reciting, when reproved, 
when a principal comes into the room, when meet- 
ing & superintendent, a board member, an angry 
mother, when asked to speak at a teachers’ meet- 
ing, ete., ete., to be concluded by courage tests. 


“Some of the traits appearing in the check 
list would startle most of the teachers I had 
when a child. Appreciativeness, approachabil- 
ity, attractive personal appearance, calmness, 
cheerfulness, cooperation, courtesy, enthusiasm, 
foresight, good taste, helpfulness, initiative, in- 
sight, intellectual curiosity, interest in the com- 
munity, interest in the profession, interest in 
pupils, leadership, loyalty, magnetism, open- 
mindedness, originality, poise, progressiveness, 
refinement, resourcefulness, scholarship, humor, 
sociability, sympathy, tact and wittiness hold 
high places in the Commonwealth report. 
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These merits did not especially shine in the 
teaching as it touched me in 1870. But when 
you consider that the present summary is the 
consensus of the views of thousands of Amer- 
ican teachers working in every corner of the 
country, it gives you a proper pride and satis- 
faction. The compilers are not content with 
academic generalities. They give, with interest- 
ing detail, suggestions for using the material] so 
that in American schools these virtues may 
grow to more and more. I have given, here, 
only a few fragments of the collation. A 
fuller menu is this: Introduction by Chan- 
cellor Samuel P. Capen: the third stage of 
professional education, standardization. Re- 
quirements must be raised. Conformity to 
the higher standards must be enforeed. They 
must be defined. Medicine, engineering, law, 
have gone a good way into doing this. They 
are functional studies. What does a profes- 
sional do under modern ideals of practice? 
This is a professional investigation, concerned 
with public-school teaching. Summary of the 
study. Collecting, translating, evaluating the 
traits of teachers. The same for their activi- 
ties. Cautions. Revision of existing courses. 
Checking the professional books and the out- 
lines of courses. Constructing new ones. Prob- 
lems for investigation. How to use the check 
list. Code lists. Ranks of activities as esti- 
mated by professional groups. Indexes. 

“The purpose of the study, to aid in putting 
teacher training on a logical and efficient plan, 
has been made clear enough. But if the book 
is bought for the principal’s office of a school 
as a timely addition to its library, the trait-and- 
activity list will be found to have a value like 
that of the measuring scales for penmanship 
and for neatness in arithmetic. I can stand 
myself up in front of it and read: ‘Persever- 
ance: He starts a project and does not jump to 
another before the first is brought to a satis- 
factory end. Pleasing voice: He uses the low 
register. Poise: He keeps serene.’ ‘Am I do- 
ing these? Can 1? What’s my seore? What 
was it last week? Gained eight points?’ I pat 
myself on the back.” 


The creed of the Fairhoper: Johnson. Our 
next contributor was Miss Newark, New Jersey. 
“Fairhope has become so well known as an edu- 


6 Marietta Johnson, ‘‘ Youth in a World of Men.’’ 
The John Day Company, New York. 305 pp. $2.50. 
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cational adventure that Marietta Johnson’s sum- 
mary of the philosophy that has guided her 
work in developing that interesting experiment 
She treats the 
Whose 


The nature and needs of chil- 


will attract numerous readers. 
training of children under these heads: 
responsibility ? 
Creative work. 
Dis- 


dren. Fundamental impulses. 


Creative play. Developing thinking power. 


cipline. Can morals be taught? Religion and 
the child. What about sex? Social develop- 
ment. A school program. I never reviewed a 


book before and I’m afraid my account of this 
one would merely quote some of the expressions 
that particularly agree with my own notions. 
Won’t somebody ask me something?” 

Silence. Not a sound except the distant puff- 
ing of the little engine on what the guide-book 
calls “a light railway” that makes its way 
among the gray-green olive-trees over the most 
graceful of arched stone bridges into the love- 
liest hill country of old France. 

“Oh, come, now,” said the lady from Newark. 
“This the of the 


How are we to have it unless you are sociable? 


is age socialized recitation. 
Ask me something.” 
“if Mrs. 


Johnson has built up a school on a new idea I 


“Well,” said the Illinois professor, 


suppose she has something to say on the old. 
What is it?” 
Looking over some from 


the exile 


Newark answered, “Mrs. Johnson remarks, ‘No 


pages, 


thinking person is satisfied with the progress of 
our civilization. That we have progressed no 
further is because education has been at fault. 
What progress we have made is due to what 
had. We have paid too 
much attention to the things taught, too little 
to the learners. Instead of asking, What do 
they know? What can they do? What courses 
have they taken? Have they acquitted them- 
selves creditably? Are they prepared ?—we 


education we have 


should inquire: Are they happy? Are they 
sincere? Are they using their native endow- 
ment to highest advantage? Are they doing 
what is fitted to their present stage of develop- 
ment? Our colleges “select’’ the student who is 
deemed able to profit by college instruction. 
They refuse to minister to those who most 
need guidance. 
to 
change its point of view. 


This is repudiating the col- 


lege’s debt civilization. Education must 


It must cease to look 
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for the results it now seeks. Health, joy and 


power, poise and confidence, are the primary 


human ends. Schools have been too much a 


Even the 
schoolhouse windows are put in according 


provision for what adults want. 


grown-ups’ notions. They should be cut dow 
so that a child may look out easily.’ ” 

“Do 
asked the professor. 

“Well, I don’t know, yet,” 
“but I have marked many things here that | 


you agree to all this, Miss Newark? 


answered our |; 


agree with most heartily.” 
“Let 
“T believe that assigning lessons to a s 
Hom 
is edueational 
The child can’t attend to it a 
He 


to skimp his home-work given him by sc} 


’ 


us hear some of them.’ 


child to be done at home is immoral. 
should be interesting; it 
own way. 


school assignments at the same time. 


He gets the habit of appearing to have done 
School req 
A 


man shouldn’t carry his business home. 


his home lesson when he hasn’t. 


ments should be done in school. business 

“T think our grading-marking-promotion 
tem is immoral. It prevents mental integrity 
and working for proper ends. 

“T think that geography and history are im 
moral when taught so that a eritical, unfriendly 
attitude toward other nations is developed 
Children should be taught that people of other 
countries are human beings worthy of deepest 
respect. 

“Moral teaching should not attempt to mak« 
a child conscious of sin. Emphasis should bx 
placed upon the joy of a fine, clean, honest lift 

“T know that if the proper view of education 
were really practiced no teacher would grow 
She would not take dead exer 


cise papers home to mark. 


sour and stale. 
A teacher can 
serve her youth if she maintains an interest 
the affairs of her children. It is a false stand 
ard that prevents her from developing and 
maintaining a buoyancy and freshness of lite 
and personality such as befits a companion o! 
live and growing people. 

“In the higher institutions a great part o! 
the life is extra-curricular and social. These, 
in large measure, constitute the saving grace o! 
many colleges. 

“The problem which now confronts education 


is to socialize such work as mathematics, science, 
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history and literature. One step in this direc- 
is to make no external demands but to 
have every class conducted in the form of a 
diseussion. If there were no recitations, but 
ample time for study and for diseussion with 
instruetors and classmates, new life would 
vitalize the dullest subjects. 

“These are Mrs. Johnson’s ideas. She is not 
carried away in a flood of untried proposals. 
She is not intoxicated by the new freedom. ‘I 
believe,” she says, ‘that both conformity and 


obedience are necessary disciplines of behavior. 
Conformity means doing what one is told 


whether he wants to or not. A young child has 

) way of getting a conception of his relations 
to others exeept by what he is permitted to do. 
He does not know values; he has no basis for 
judgment; he has little control of impulses. 
if a child were not required to obey he wouldn't 
survive. The new education is often called the 
do-as-you-please plan. This is piffle. The best 
education provides a child with what is really 
good for him—reasoned out and scientifically 
sound—and insists on it.’ 

“After entertaining pages of persuasive and 
circumstantial reasoning on the various phases 
of the child world Mrs. Johnson builds a plat- 
form some of the planks of which are these: 

“Take all desks and fastened seats out of the 
schoolroom. Put in chairs and tables. Chil- 
dren must move. 

“No teacher should have more than twenty 
children to eare for. 

“All reading, writing and formal work should 
be postponed until the child is nine or ten years 
old. 

“Creative work should fill most of the time. 

“Knowledge and skill are of less importance 
than interest, spontaneity, intellectual joy and 
mental grasp. 

“There should be no recitations. 

“No lessons assigned for home study. 

“No examinations, no grading, no failure, no 
promotion. 

“As I sense the spirit of this engaging book 
it is that in the bright lexicon of youth there 
should be no such word as ‘fail.’ 

“As Professor James Henry Robinson gives 
the book great enthusiasm and hearty approval; 
as I am for it, and it is fair to assume Mrs. 
Johnson is, and as associations for promoting 
these ideas are springing up all over the edu- 
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cational field, it is proper for me to urge every- 
body to read the volume. It will pay.” 


Psychology applied to every-day affairs : Over- 
street." The oldest exile spoke again. “When 
I was a hired man in Chicago a live group of 
men and women brought Harry Overstreet there 
to lecture. All sorts of folks went to hear his 
first presentation and then brought multitudes 
to pack the halls in which his later appearances 
were scheduled. Why? ‘Because,’ said they, ‘he 
tells what I want to know.’ ‘He talks in simple 
United States language.’ ‘He translates big 
things into simple speech.’ ‘He isn’t padded.’ 

“Who is Harry Overstreet? A product of 
California. He graduated from its state uni- 
versity and taught in it and in Columbia Uni 
versity. Oxford gave him a degree which seems 
not to have injured him. He joined the cheer 
ful company of those who are helping steer the 
new enthusiasm for grown-up edueation. His 
interest in psychology overflowed the columns of 
the professional magazines and illuminated the 
pages of popular periodicals. The College of 
the City of New York captured him and made 
him the head of its department of philosophy. 
He is a student without the scholar’s stoop, a 
contradiction of the absent-minded professor, 
he is all here—a teacher who learns as much 
from his class as he gives it; a schoolman who 
is credited with really human intelligence. 

“What is this book? 

“Tt is the notes of an observer of men, women 
and children who reduces what he sees, hears 
and thinks to general principles, puts his ob- 
servations into a coherent order and presents 
them with liveliness and punch. 

“As ‘introductory’ he covers: capturing the 
attention, the appeal to wants, vividness, effee- 
tive speaking and writing, the interest dead- 
line, making ideas stick. Under the caption, 
‘Fundamental Techniques,’ he discusses: how to 
change persons including yourself, the entering 
wedge, the building of habits, association, un- 
conscious fabrication, the problem of straight 
thinking, diagnosing the public, training the 
creative mind, conflict and invention, the tech- 
nique of humor, the individual and his world, 
what the listeners say, in order. These things 

7H. A. Overstreet, ‘‘Influencing Human Be- 


havior.’’ W. W. Norton Company, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 296 pp. $3.00. 
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are the substance of a course of lectures the 
author gave for the New School for Social Re- 
The students in this course were edu- 
cators, social workers, lawyers, business men 
In their composite 


search. 


and women, and just folks. 
application for the lectures they said, ‘Our in- 
terest is not academic; we want knowledge to 


use.’ By getting his listeners to ask questions 


and make comments, Dr. Overstreet has been 
enabled to compose a book upon what we every- 
day people want to know concerning the things 


we are doing, now. 

“He puts himself with the new school of edu- 
cational measurers who contend that we teachers 
should be retained, paid or discarded on the 
basis not of what we know or of what we do, 
but of what happens in the persons we teach. 
‘Obviously we are not teachers by the right of 
sitting on a platform. We are teachers only 
when what worth-while thing we intend takes 
place in the lives of our pupils. If we are con- 
fronted by indifference, boredom, hostility, hat- 
red, we had best seek salaries in another under- 
taking.’ 

“In various places he stresses the need of win- 
someness. If parents, like store-keepers, had 
to win their children, if they were in danger of 
losing their custom, we would have a vast im- 
provement in our homes in the tone of voice 
and manners used toward children. It is a dis- 
advantage to have the ownership idea too strong. 
We should bid for the favor of those who are at 
our mercy. There is a danger in school. The 
children are compelled to associate with what- 
ever teacher they draw in the educational lot- 
tery. Querulous, raspy teachers, irritable, domi- 
neering, unjust, make the big mistake of not 
exercising their powers of attractiveness by 
courting their children. A behind the 
counter in a thoroughly supervised store would 
be a tip-top exercise for mothers, fathers and 


term 


teachers, 

“Any collector of neat observations could fill 
his note-book from Overstreet’s pages. He calls 
the public speaker who thinks more of deliver- 
ing his speech than of his audience an ‘un- 
loader.’ ‘The trouble with art galleries is that 
they are art galleries.’ ‘The advertisers are 
better psychologists than the professional edu- 
eators.’ ‘The after-dinner speaker doesn’t make 
a speech; he does a vaudeville act.’ ‘A small 
vocabulary means a small stock of thought.’ 
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“If this book had no more in it than its 
seription of the overflow of a negation it would 
be worth its price. Be careful how you use t 
negative correction. A principal on his round 
sees a new teacher at work and tells her what 
The negation permeates 
whole temperament. She tells her friend. ‘} 
said I was no good on earth.’ The person \ 
can hear a disparaging remark about any par‘ 
of his work and not spread it all over the w! 
of himself is rare. Be specifie in the point , 
want corrected and don’t fail at the same t 
to conclude with a mention of other things t 
have been well done. 
rect. I think the treatment of the subtract 
examples should have been so and so. Y: 
help to the yellow-haired boy was fine.’ Let the 
corrector analyze and he will be able to get mor 
mistakes corrected than when he merely points 
Correctors of written themes wh: 


wrong with it. 


‘Your beginning was « 


out faults. 
only cover them with gory ink never get as 
satisfactory work as the markers who manage 
to sprinkle some ‘O.K.’s’ and ‘goods’ along t 
margin. The parent or teacher who tells t! 
child he is ‘a bad boy’ is clumsy. 
that the thing you complain of is a bad act a: 
does not belong. 

“It’s an easy book. The catchy headings 
break the chapters into attractive pieces. 
easy conversational manner avoids dulness. 

a good selection for a school library. It cover 
things that young people want to know and that 


’ 


Say rat! 


interest us old folks, too.’ 

Sweets. Nearly two hours had shifted 
shade of the olive-tree westward. What the : 
freshment-servers in France call the fiveoclock, 
all one word, was due. Came Theo, the bride 
of forty years ago, the center of this long. 
ferred honeymoon, aided by the dainty miss 
of twelve French summers who answers to 
eall of “’teet Mimosa.” They brought Mm 
Coquillard’s great shining teapot, erisp waters 
from one of Felix Potin’s numerous alimentar) 
establishments and rapidly dissoluble cakes 
from the patisserie of M. Auguste Bombanne! 
Had you looked in on us you might have 
thought that, barring the orange-trees, the cy 
press, the olive, the stone terraces climbing the 
mountains and the funny little villas on the 
hillside, you were looking at a group of friends 
on Professor McKenny’s lawn in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 
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